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Art. I.—Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions of the Society 
instituted in Bengal, for inquiring into the History and Antiqui- 
ties, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia. Vol. VII. 8vo. 
12s. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1803. 


AS the more cautious archzologists of India and Europe begin 
to withdraw the unlimited confidence they once reposed in the 
pundits of Hindustan, the Asiatic Researches will be more va- 
luable. Select and guarded in their communications, and in 
their systems, the writers of t!.ese volumes will be more inter- 
esting, because our dependence on them will be more secure ; 
and, if they fail to excite astonishment, they will obtain a larger 
portion of our confidence, and equally conciliate our esteem. 
‘To this may be added, that, independently of archeology, of 
the traces of arts and sciences, whose cradle we once fondly 
sought for in these quarters, a vast portion of the continent 
before us is, in many respects, a new and untried region. 
Those who merely relate what they have seen, will add greatly 
to our knowledge : those who describe a country and the ob- 
jects before them, will still contribute to enlarge the sphere of 
our acquisitions, and suggest new inquiries. 

We now commence the seventh volume, which, though in 
some respects less important than several of the earlier, is, on 
the whole, entertaining and profitable. It opens with a list of de- 
siderata from professor Bruns of Helmstadt, and a more exten- 
sive and valuable one from Mr. Marsden. ‘The first article is 
© On the Course of the Ganges (the Nile of Hindustan) through 
Bengal. By major R. H. Colebrooke.’ We need not remark 
that the Ganges flows through a flat country. Its waters there- 
fore, destitute of ail momentum from velocity in any deter- 
mined direction, wander, often in consequence of accidental im- 
pulses; leaving vast tracts dry, and forming extensive beds in 
the cu.tivated fields which were once their banks. In this way, 
thougis they may for a time destroy the labours of the hus- 
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bandman, they fertilise immense plains, and, on the whole, are 
rather beneficial than injurious. ‘The particular details require 
the assistance of plans; the following general remarks we may 
select. 


¢ The Ganges, in its course through Bengal, may be said to have 
under its dominion a considerable portion of the flat country ; for 
not only the channel which, at any given time, contains the principal 
body of its waters, but also as much of the land, on each side, as is 
comprehended within its collateral branches, is liable to inundation, 
or to be destroyed by the encroachments of the stream, may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the river. We must, of course, include any 
track, or old came, through which it had formerly rea, and into 
which there is any probability of its ever returning again; as the 
Baugrutty Nulla at Gour; the track called “ Old Course of the 
Ganges,” in the Cossimbazar island ; or the channel which has been, 
within these few years, so completely filled up near Jellinghy. Con- 
sidered in this way, the Ganges will be found to occupy a conside- 
rable expanse, of which a more correct idea may be formed, by taking 
the distance between any two places opposite to one another, which 
had formerly been, or one of which may still remain on the verge of, 
or in the vicinity of the stream ; for instance, 


Miles 
Oodanulla to the ruins of Gour, ....scccecscsescseeeeers 15 
NT OP GEM, dccdcrcrssnccccectcenesenseres«ceses 14 
Comrah to Nabobgunge, ....ceseserecceeeseecceecerens eoe 10% 
Comerpour to Bogwangola, .......40+ sseeseeee mennaan gi 
Extreme breadth of river bed between Jellinghy and 
Maizeconda, .......+ pivabiaesdiinnbeiasannNinndiiiens 9} 


‘ If corresponding sections of the bed of the river, and neighbour- 
ing ground, were represented, it would probably appear, that all the 
land is disposed in regular strata; whence we might with certainty 
conclude, that the whole had been at some former periods deposited 
by the stream. 

‘ The strata, in general, consist of clay, sand, and vegetable earth ; 
the latter of which is always uppermost, except when in some ex- 
traordinary high flood, a new layer of sand is again deposited over it, 
by = means the ground becomes barren, or is at least materially 
injured. 

y The bed of the Ganges can scarcely be said to be permanent in 
any part of its course through Bengal. There are, however, a few 
places, where, from local causes, the main channel, and deepest 
water, will probably be always found; as Monghir, Sultangunge, 
Pattergotta, Pointy, Sicriguily, and Rajemahl ; at all which places 
there are rocky points projecting into the stream, and where some 
- of = bed of the river are stony, or its banks consist of con- 

er.” P. 2]. 


The remarks on the smaller branches, and the methods of 
preventing the devious wanderings of the river, are chiefly of 
local importance, and, though ingenious, are not generally in-, 
teresting. 
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‘II. On Singhala, or Ceylon, and the Doctrines of Bhooddha ; 
from the Books of the Singhalais. By Captain Mahony.’ 

This article chiefly relates to the religion of Ceylon, and the 
various incarnations of their deity, Bhooddha. We may premise, 
that the religion of Bhooddha seefns to have been the primitive 
system of the Peninsula, and to have been thence communi- 
cated to Ceylon; in which island it has not been superseded by 
the innovations of Bramha, and is, consequently, in its purity. 
We may remark, also, that this early idea of the incarnation of 
the Supreme Being by his own will and pleasure, seems a dog- 
ma of great antiquity, and very generally diffused. We find it 
through all the east, from Persia to China. On the west, nu- 
merous prophets and evangelists have expressly foretold and re- 
corded the incarnation of the Divine Being. The eastern divines, 
however, who always exaggerate, have formed five Bhooddhas ; 
four of whom have already appeared, and one is still to come. 
Their religious system is in other respects full of fancies; among 
which we may mention the idea, that the soul is no part of the 
man, and that it never leaves the body till it has found some 
other to which it may be united. The legend of the early dis- 
coverers of Ceylon is in a style truly oriental, and might, with 
propriety, make a part of another genuine ‘ One Thousand 
and One.’ 

‘ III. Narrative of a Route from Chunarghur, to Yertnagoo- 
dum, in the Ellore Circar. By Captain J. ‘T. Blunt.’ 

This route is in many respects interesting: its direction, from 
north to south—except on one point, where the travellers, for 
the sake of a less mountainous and dangerous course, proceed 
to the west. The internal parts of the Peninsula of Hindustan 
are overgrown with wood, and impassable, in “7 directions, 
from the obstacles which nature has interposed. They are dan- 
gerous, moreover, as well as inconvenient ; since the woods and 
mountains harbour a fierce and warlike race that bear with im- 
patience the slight dependence which the Mahratta chief exacts, 
whose power is feebly, and often inefficiently exerted, in di- 
stricts so inaccessibie. 'To obtain a knowledge of these internal 
parts of the Peninsula, has long been an object of importance 
to the East-India company, chiefly for the purpose of more 
ready communication ; and this object, now that the Mahratta 
state is united, and in alliance with them, will be more easily at- 
tained. Captain Blunt’s ong offers many facts of impor- 
tance, though the geographic details, for reasons sufficiently ob- 


vious, are not added. At present, however, all political reasons 

will have less weight. We cannot enter into the detail of the 

journey, but may observe, that the author crosses the mountains 

at no great distance from the sources of the Soane and the Nur- 

budda rivers, which almost insulate the country of the Hindus, 

by falling into the Ganges and the Gulf of Cambay respec- 
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tively. He speaks of the internal parts as granitic ; and, from 
the cold often experienced, their altitude seems to be conside- 
rable. The barometer and thermometer, however, appear to 
have made no part of our traveller’s apparatus ; a perambulator 
and telescope only are mentioned. If the Periinsula, then, were 
ever gained from the sea, some of these higher regions would 
have raised their heads as distinct islands. Captain Blunt did 
not visit the source of the Soane, because the road was dan- 
gerous: but the account of it which he collected we shall sub- 
join. 

‘ The only expedient that was now left, was to collect as accurate 
an account of the place as possible. In this the subadar readily as- 
sisted me, and sent me two pundits, who had been there repeatedly, 
and whom he described as intelligent men, and capable of satisfying 
my most sanguine expectations. They were both Brahmens, of high 
cast, and learned men. I began to interrogate them concerning the 
roads from Ruttunpour to Omercuntuc. They said there was but 
one, which led from the north side of the town into the hills, where 
it continually ascends and descends over mountains, and leads through 
deep defiles, on the sides of precipices, and through a forest almost 
impenetrable, to Pindara, (a distance of about twelve coss), which 
is the head of a purgunnah bearing the same name; but the village 
is very poor, consisting only of a few Goand huts. From this place 
the road was only known to the mountaineers, who are always taken 
as guides to direct the pilgrims in ascending the table land of Omer- 
cuntuc. The Soane rises on the east side of it, and flows first 
through Pindara, where being joined by numerous other streams from 
the N. E. side of this mountainous land, it proceeds in a northerly 
direction through Sohaujepour, and Bogalecund ; whence, turning 
to the eastward, it pursues its course to the Ganges. After ascend- 
ing the table land, the temple is found situated nearly in the center 
of it ; where the Nurbudda rises from a small pucka coond (or well), 
from which, they told me, a stream perpetually flows, and glides 
along the surface of the high land, until reaching the west end of it, 
it precipitates itself into Mundilla. ‘They described the fall as im- 
mense, and said, that at the foot of the table land, its bed becomes a 
considerable expanse, where being immediately joined by several other 
streams, it assumes the form of a large river. 

‘ I was much gratified with this description, which they delivered 
with so little hesitation, and which agreed so well with the accounts 
I had previously received, that it left no doubt in my mind as to its 
veracity. 1 next inquired of them, in whose territory Omercuntue 
was considered. ‘They said, that the Nagpour government attached 
2 part of it to their purgunnah of Pindara; a second part was claim- 
ed by the rajah of Sohaujepour; and a third by the Goands; in 
whose possession indeed the whole at that time rested. They de- 
scribed the building as being about forty feet high ; that the images 
were numerous, and tliat they were descriptive of a very romantic 
table; and this subject immediately led me into that of the pilgrimage. 
A desire, it secms, to possess the property accruing from the offer- 
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ings, and taxation levied on the pilgrims -vho travel thither, had 
raised three competitors for it; but it properly belonged to the 
Brahmens who attend on the pagoda.’ Pp. 100. 





‘ The spring from which the Nurbudda takes its source, is said to 
be enclosed by a circular wall, which was built by a man of the name of 
Rewah, and on that account the river is called Maht Rewah, from 
its source all through Mundilla, until it reaches the confines of Bho- 
paul. The images at Omercuntuc are said to represent Bhavani, 
(who is there worshipped under the symbol of Narmada, or the Nar- 
budda river) much enraged at her slave Johilla, and a great variety 
of attendants preparing a nuptial banquet ; to which a very romantic 
fable is attached: That Soane, a demi-god, being much enamoured 
with the extreme beauty of Narmada, her a very tedious courtship, 
presumed to approach the goddess, in hopes of accomplishing the 
object of his wishes by espousing her. Narmada sent her slave Johilla 
to observe in what state he was coming ; and if arrayed in jewels, 
of lovely form and dignity, or worthy to become her consort, to 
eonduct him to Omercuntuc: Johilla departed, met with Soane, and 
was so dazzled with the splendor of his ornaments, and extreme 
beauty, that she fell passionately in love with him ; and so far forgot 
her duty as to attempt to personate her mistress ; in which succeed- 
ing, Bhavani (or Narmada) was so enraged at the deceit, that, upon 
their arrival at Omercuntuc, she severely chastised Johilla, and dis- 
figured her face, in the manner said to be represented in the image. 
She then precipitated Soane from the top of the table land to the 
bottom, whence that river rises ; disappeared herself in the very spot 
where the Narbudda issues ; and from the tears of Johilla, a little 
river of that name springs at the foot of Omercuntuc. 

* The pundits terminated their account by presenting me with an 
address of Beas Muni to the Narbudda, extracted from the Vayer 
Purana; and which my friend Mr. Samuel Davis translated for me 
in the following words. ‘* Beas Muni thus addressed Nurmada, (or 
the Narbudda river:) Glorious as the sun and moon are thine eyes ; 
but the eye in thy forehead blazes like fire: bearing in thy hand a 
spear like the Tresul, and resting on the breast of Bhyroe. The 
blood of Anduk (Ossura) is dried up in thy presence ; thy weuson 

a sort of snow) is the dispeller of dread from the human race. 

jrama and Seva resound thy praises: mortals adore thee. The 
munis reverence thee ; dewas (demi-gods) and hindras (angels) are 
thy progeny. Thou art united with the ocean; thou art descended 
from Surya. By thee are mortals sanctified. Thou dispeller of want, 
thou encreaseth [est] the prosperity of those who perform devotions 
to thee. By thee are mortals directed to the blissful regions, and 
taught to avoid the mansions of punishment. Thou art also Reba, 
a child of Hemala, (the snowy mountain.) Nurmada answered, O 
Muni! thy words are perfect, and thy heart is pure : be thou chief 
of munis. By reading this, a man’s life will be lengthened, his 
happiness and fame encreased, and his progeny multiplied,” 
re 102, | 
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The country is in many respects fertile ; nor would it be dif- 
ficult to repress the violence of the Goands (the mountaineers), 
and protect the industrious husbandman, by stations judiciously 
chosen. ‘The mountainous district of Chcteesgur is subject to 
the rajah of Berar, and one of the most p oductive of his pro- 
vinces. It abounds with grain and game of all kinds; and 
its exports require the aid of 100,000 bullocks. ‘The returns 
would consist of salt, which is very scarce in these regions; but 
the country appears so precipitous, that communications’ with 
loaded camels would be very difficult; and the rivers in such 
regions are too rapid, and their course too much broken by 
falls, to render them subservient to the mutual exchange of 
merchandise. ‘The Goands, and the Coands (for they are ap- 
parently distinct), are black ; the former stout and active ; the 
latter of a lower stature, and a more diminutive form. ‘They 
do not seem to be Hindus, and may, perhaps, be a part of the 
original race; for the Hindus are probably not aborigines. 
These mountaineers have been civilised more by the introduc- 
tion of the luxuries of sugar and salt, than by arms; and by 
these means they may in time become industrious and hu- 
mane. Various remains of ancient temples were discovered in 
this route ; but as they were apparently no part of the author’s 
object, and their situation was often inaccessible, we find no 
detailed descriptions of them. 

‘IV. An Account of a new Species of Delphinus, an Inhabi- 
tant of the Ganges. By Doctor Roxburgh.’ 

The cetaccous tribe is divided into four geneva: three of which 
either have no teeth, or have them in one jaw only. ‘The del- 
phinus has teeth in both jaws; and this species, the delphinus 
Gangeticus, has a lanceolated body, almost round; jaws long 
and slender, with sixty teeth in each: no dorsal fin. Its mo- 
tions are slow, except when in pursuit of its prey. Between 
the skin and the flesh is a coat of pale yellowish fat, esteemed 
by the Hindus as an efficacious external application for remov- 
ing pains. In its intestines were found some ascarides, specifi- 
cally distinct from those hitherto observed: these are denomi- 
nated ascaris delphini. 

‘ V. Translation of one of the Inscriptions on the Pillar at 
Dehlee, called the Lat of Feeroz Shah. By Henry Colebrooke, 
Esq. : with introductory Remarks by Mr. Harington.’ 

We shall copy the translation of this curious inscription. We 
may just remark, that the trident, at the close, seems to impl 
superior power; and, in the earliest mythological fables, Nep- 
tune is represented as scarcely, if at all, inferior to Jupiter. 


‘ VERBAL TRANSLATION. 
‘In the year 1220, on the 15th day of the bright half of the month 
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Vaisac’h, [this monument] of the fortunate Visala Déva, son of the 
fortunate Vélla Déva', king of S’/acambharf. 

* As far as Nind’hya*, as far as Himadri*, having achieved con- 
quest in the course of travelling to holy places; resentful to haughty 
kings; and indulgent to those whose necks are humbled; making 
A’ryaverta* once more what its name signifies, by causing the bar- 
barians to be exterminated ; Visala Déva, supreme ruler of S’acam- 
bhari * and sovereign of the earth, is victorious in the world. 

* This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraha Raja‘, king of S’ 4cam- 
bhari, most eminent of the tribe which sprang from the arms’ [of 
Brahma, ] now addresses his own descendants: “ By us the region of 
the earth between Himavat* and Vind’hya* has been made tribu- 
pd let not your minds be void of exertion to subdue the remain- 

er.’ 

‘ Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort ;_ blades of 
grass are perceived between thy adversary’s teeth®; thy fame is pre- 
dominant throughout space; the minds of thy foes are void [of hope]; 
their route is the desert where men are hindered from passing ; O Vi- 

ha Raja Déva, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. 

‘ May thy abode, O Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as 
in reason it ought, in the bosoms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) 
of the women with beautiful eye-brows, who were married to thy 
enemies. ‘There is no doubt of thy being the highest of embodied 
souls’. Didst thou not sleep in the lap of S’ri, whom thou didst seize 
from the ocean, having churned it *? 

‘ In the year from the fortunate Vicramaditya 1220° on Thursday 
the 15th day of the bright half of the month Vaisac’h, this was written 
in the presence of ® . . . « « « « « « by S’r'ipati, the 





. * 4 Colonel Polier’s transcript exhibited Amilla; the present copy may be 
read either Avélla or Vélla. 

‘ 2'The Vind’ hya hills form the range which passes through the provinces 
of Bahar, Bendres, &c. Himadri, the mountain of snow, (called Himavat in the 
next verse), is the Imaus and Emodus of antient geographers. ‘/Aryaverta big- 
nifies the land of virtue, or ‘inhabited by respectable men.’ See Menu Ch. 2. 
v. 22, 

* 3] have not been able to ascertain the situation of S’4cambhari. 

‘ 4 Whether Vigraha Raja and Visala Déva be names of the same person, 
or of different princes, it is impossible to determine from the tenor of the in- 
scription, without other information. ¢ 

* > The transcript of the inscription exhibits Vahamana Tilacah, as it was also 
read in the former fac-simile: Servone Trivédi advises me to read it Bahujata 
Tilacah, and I accede to his emendatioh. 

' «€ 6 This alludes to the Indian custom of biting a blade of grass as a token of 
submission, and of asking quarter. — 

‘ 7 Servéne explains this very obscure passage otherwise: “there is (i.e. there 
should be) no doubt or hesitation in the mind of thee, who art the highest of 
embodied souls. (Purushéttama).” 

« 8 Purushéttama is a title‘of Vishn’u. With reference to this term, the au- 
thor of the inscription asks, “Art thou not Vishn’u himself? Art thou not he 
who slept in the arms of Lacshm?” ‘The legend of the churning of the ocean 
is well known. we 

“€¥ In the present copy the date is very distinct; and proves to be 1220; not 
123 as was suspected by sir William Jones, 
** © This part of the inscription is not legible,’ 
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son of Mahava, a este of a family in Gaud’a: at this time the 


ala, a Rajaputra, is prime minister. 


) | ¢ 


‘ S’iva the terrible, and the universal monarch.’ r. 180. 


fortunate Lacshana, 


‘ VI. Account of the Kookies or Lunctas. By John Ma- 
crae, Esq. Communicated by J. H. Harington, Esq.’ 

The Kookies are a very singular race of mountaineers, and 
are hunters or warriors. ‘Their warfare consists in surprising 
their enemy, and is carried on with a secrecy and cunning si- 
miiar to that of the American Indians. In their military at- 
tempts, their hammocks are swung on the tops of the highest 
trees; which has occasioned the report that they live in trees, 
A kind of feudal system respecting war, prevails among them, 
except that the rajah is not the military chief: and a sim.lar 
constitution is also found among the Goands. They are ge- 
nerally naked, except the females, who wear a kind of apron. 
Black is the royal colour: and thieving is in as great estimation 
as in Sparta. Salt is their greatest luxury. Their habitation 
is among the mountains to the N. E. of the Chittagong province: 
and many of their customs resemble those of the American In- 
dians. ‘The parahs, or villages, form a kind of separate states, 
and are situate on the most inaccessible hills. 

‘ VII. On the Sanscrit and Pracrit Languages. By H.T. 
Colebrooke, Esq.’ 

The author of this instructive article gives a general account 
of the Sanscrit and Pracrit languages, with their most useful 
and important elementary works. The first is the learned and 
religious language; the second, that used in civil life, and cul- 
tivated by lettered men. There are meaner dialects for the in- 
ferior classes. ‘The Sanscrit has not yet received a sufficient 
shafe of attention, to enable those not well versed in it to judge 
of it. From Mr. Colebrocke’s representation, the speculations 
which its study will afford, must render it truly interesting. 


‘ The languages of India are all comprehended in these three 
classes. ‘The first contains Sanscrit, a most polished tongue, which 
was gradually refined until it became fixed in the classic writings of: 
many elegant poets, most of whom are supposed to have flourished 
in the century preceding the Christian zra. It is cultivated by 
learned Hindus throughout India, as the language of science and of 
literature, and as the repository of their law civil and religious. It 
evidently draws it origin (and some steps of its progress may even 
now be traced) from a primeval tongue which was gradually refined 
in various climates, and beeame Sanscrit in India, Pahlavi in Persia, 
and Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean. Like other very ans 
cient languages, Sanscrit abounds in inflections, which are, however, 
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more anomalous in this, than in the other languages here alluded to; 
and which ar: even more so in the obsolete dialect of the Védas, than 
in the polished speech of the classic poets. It has nearly shared the 
fate of ail auticnt tongues, and is now become almost a dead language; 
but there seems no good reason for doubting that it was once univer- 
sally spoken in India. Its name, and the reputed difficulty of its 
grammar, have led many persons to imagine that it has been refined 
by the concerted efforts of a few priests, who set themselves about 
inventing a new language ; not like all other tongues, by the u- 
ally improved practice of good writers and polite speakers. The ex- 
quisitely refined system by which the grammar of Sanscrit is taught, 
has been mistaken for the refinement of the language itself. The 
rules have been supposed to be anterior te the. practice, but this sup- 
position is gratuitous. In Saascrit, as in every other known tongue, 
grammarians have not invented etymology, but have only contrived 
rules to teach what was already established by approved practice. 

‘ There is one peculiarity of Sanscrit compositions which may 
also have suggested the opinion that it could never be a spoken 
language. I allude to what might be termed the euphonical or 
thography of Sanscrit. It consists in extending to syntax the 
rules for the permutation of letters in etymology. Similar rules for 
avoiding incompatible sounds in compound terms exist in all lan- 
guages; this is sometimes effected by a deviation from orthography 
in the pronunciation of words, sometimes by altering one or more 
letters to make the spelling correspond with the pronunciation, 
These rules have been more profoundly investigated by Hindu gram- 
marians than by those of any other'nation, and they have completed 
a system of orthagraphy which may be justly termed euphonical. 
They require all compound terms to be reduced to this standard, 
and Sanscrit, authors, it may be observed, delight in compounds of 
inordinate length ;. the whole sentence too, or even whole periods, 
may, at the pleasure of the author, be combined like the elements of 
a single word, and good writers generally do so. In common speech 
this could never have been practised. None but well known com- 
pounds would be used by any speaker who wished to be understood, 
and each word would be distinctly articulated independently of the 
terms which precede and follow it. Such indeed is the present prac- 
tice of those who still speak the Sanscrit language; and they deliver 
themselves with such fluency as is sufficient to prove that Sanscrit 
may have been spoken in former times with as much facility as the 
contemporary dialects of the Greek language, or the more modern 
dialects of the Arabic tongue.’ Pp. 200. 


It is probable, says our author, that ten polished languages 
formerly prevailed in as many different civilised nations who 
occupied the fertile provinces of Hindustan and the Deccan. 
Evident traces of them still exist ; and the Pracrit is, in his opi- 
nion, styled ‘ the speech of the children on the banks of the ri- 
ver Saraswati.’ Some other dialects are noticed; but, in these 
minute disquisitions, we cannot accompany our author. The 
Hindu, in many respects, follows the Sanscrit, but cannot be 
wholly referred to it: so that our author scems to join in opi- 
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nion with sir William Jones, that the pure Hindustanee was 
the primeval language of Upper India, into which the Sanscrit 
was introduced by conquerors. In general, Mr. Colebrooke 
thinks that the Hindustanee is indebted to the Sanscrit, rather 
than the latter to the former. 

* VIII. and IX. On the religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
and of the Brahmens especially. By H.'T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
Essay Il. and IIL.’ 

The first of these essays was published in the fifth volume of 
the Researches; but, from its miscellaneous nature, would not 
admit of an abridgemert. ‘The second and third relate to the 
ceremonies of burials and marriages. ‘The forms are minute, 
trivial, and generally ridiculous. In a few instances, we can 
see some foundation for several of the ceremonies adopted; but 
if, in this supposed source, faricy may have, for a moment, mis- 
fed us, the ignis fatuus soon disappears, and we wander in a se- 
ries of almost endless absurdities. 


‘ That Hindus belong to various sects is universally known; but 
their characteristic differences are not perhaps so generally under- 
stood. Five great sects exclusively worship a single deity ; one re- 
cognises the five. divinities which are adored by the other sects re- 
spectively, but the followers of this comprehensive scheme mostly se- 
Ject one object of daily devotion, and pay adoration to other deities 
on sureieulk occasions only. Even they deny the charge of poiy- 
theism, and repel the imputation of idolatry; they justify the 
practice of adoring the images of celestial spirits, by arguments si- 
milar to those which have been elsewhere employed in defence of an- 
gel and image worship. If the doctrines of the Véda, and even those 
of the Puran’as, be closely examined, the Hindn theology will be 
found consistent with monotheism, though it contain the seeds of po- 
lytheism and idolatry. I shall take some future occasion of enlarging 
on this topic: I have here only to remark, that modern Hindus seem 
to misunderstand the numerous texts, which declare the unity of the 
godhead, and the identity of Vishna, S’iva, the sun, &c. Their the- 
ologists have entered into vain disputes on the question, which, 
among the attributes of God, shall be deemed characteristic and 
pre-eminent. Sancara A’charya, the celebrated commentator on the 
Véda, contended for the attributes of S’iva, and founded or con- 
firmed the sect of S’aivas, who worship Maha Déva as the supreme 
being, and deny the independent existence of Vishn’u and other dei- 
ties. _Mad’hava A’charya and Vallabha A’charya have in like man- 
ner established the sect of Vaishn’avas, who adore Vishn’u as God. 
The Suras (less numerous than the two sects abovementioned) wor- 
ship the sun, and acknowledge no other divinity. The Gan’apatyas 
adore Gan’és'a as uniting in his person all the attributes of the deity.’ 
p. 279. 


* Vopadéva, the real author of the S’ri Bhagavata, has endeavoured 
to reconcile all the sects of Hindus by reviving the doctrines of Vya’- 
sa. He recognises all the deities, but as subordinate to the supreme 
being, or rather as attributes or. manifestations of God. A new sect 
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has been thus formed, and is denominated from that modern Puran’‘a; 
but the numerous followers of it do not seem to have well apprehended 
the doctrines they profess. ‘They incline much to real polytheism, 
but do at least reject the derogatory notions of the divinity, which the 
other sects seems to have adopted.’ p. 280. 


It is unnecessary to follow thé subdivisions of this sect, or 
to enlarge on forms, which, as their source is unknown, appear 
to us uninteresting and ridiculous. 

‘ X. An Account of a Methed for extending a geographical 


Survey across the Peninsula of India. By Brigade-Major Lamb- 
ton. Communicated by Permission of the Right Honcatable 


the Governor of Fort St. Ceorge, in Council.’ 

This first attempt to carry the strictness of modern investi- 
gations respecting mensuration into the continent of Asia; ‘to 
bring to the cradle of science the improvements in which the 
adults issuing from it have excelled their progenitors; would 
offer a subject of interesting speculation, if our limits permitted 
us to indulge in it. Major Lambton engages in the task with 
the most accurate and extensive views, and describes his method, 
with the instruments employed, precisely and accurately. 

‘ XI. On the Origin and peculiar Tenets of certain Muham- 
medan Sects. By H.'T.Colebrooke, Esq.’ 

-The Bohras are conspicuous for their singular customs. They 
are exclusively merchants: their goverument is a hierarchy; and 
they wear, at their orisons, a particular dress, which they wash 
with their own hands.- ‘They are inhabitants of Gujrat, and 
were converted to Islamism about five hundred years since. 
‘They are, however, distinguished as Musselmen, by some parti- 
cular opinions: and many of their customs are perhaps the re- 
mains of their former sysiem. 

‘ XII. A summary Account of the Life and Writings of 
Avyar, a Tamul Female Philosopher. By-.the Reverend Dr. 
John.’ ‘ 

_India had her seven sages as well as Greece; but, more com- 
plaisant than Greece, she has allowed four of these sages to 
be females ; and Avyar was one of those. The legend of Avyar 
is romantic and absurd: her precepts, however, are moral and 
judicious; in general, trite and obvious; but, in an early age 
(though her era is seemingly not very ancient), and in a country 
where few can study, ak may be very useful. We shall select 
a short specimen from the Atisudi, or ‘the Moral Sentences.’ 
The ‘ Rules of Learning’ and ‘ the small ‘Table-Book’ are less 
important. 


* Glory and honour be to the divine son of him, who is crowned 
with the flowers of the Ati (Bauhinia tomentosa. ) 

Charity be thy pleasure. 

Be not passionate. 

Be not a miser in giving. 
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Hinder none in charity. 

Do not manifest thy secrets. 

Lose not thy courage. 

Exercise thyself in cyphering and writing. 
To live on alms is shameful. 

Give, and then eat. 

Converse only with the peaceful. 

Never cease to improve in learning. 

Do not speak what is dishonest. 

Do not raise the price of victuals. 

_ Do not say more than thou hast seen. 
Take care of what is most dear. 
Bathe on each Saturday. 

Speak what is agreeable. 


Build not too large a house. 
Know first one’s character before thou art confident. 


Honour thy father and mother. 
Do not forget benefits received. 
Sow in due time. 

Tillage gives the best livelihood. 
Do not walk about melancholy. 
Do not play with snakes. 

Bed thyself on cotton, (soft. ) 
Do not speak craftily. 

Do not flatter.’ ep. 350. 


* XIN. Account of the St. Thomé Christians on the Coast of 
Malabar. By F.Wrede, Esq.’ 

When the Portuguese discovered India, it was a subject of 
no small triumph to find Christianity already established there, 
under the well known name of St.'Thomas. From this appella- 
tion arose the idea that this aposile had extended his ecclesi- 
astical mission to India; and various legends were propagated 
of the extent of the saint’s labours, as well as of their success. 
It appears probable, however, that these Christians were of the 
sect of Nestorians, who fled in consequence of the persecution 
under Theodosius II. ‘This is evinced from their language, 
their complexions, their appellations, and their doctrines. The 
author pursues their history, and their transitory connexion with 
the Roman church, to the present dispersed and impoverished 
state of these remains of the Nestorian heresy. This history is 
less satisfactory since the archbishop Menezes, with a savage 
zeal, destroyed their records. Enough, however, is left to 
establish these facts, and to afford the outline of their political 
transactions. ‘I'he new Portuguese Christians—viz. those con- 
verted after the conquests of the Portuguese—are not numerous : 
the oppressions of Hyder, after the conquest of Travancore, 
considerably diminished their numbers and their power. 

‘XIV. Account of an hereditary living Deity, to whom De- 
votion is paid by the Bramens of Poona and its Neighbourhood 
By Captain Edward Moor.’ 
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A Bramin of Poona, supposed by his devotion and austerities 
to have obtained the divine favour, was endowed, in the opinion 
of that superstitious race, with a portion of the Holy Spirit. 
This was to continue to the seventh generation, and the sixth is 
now current. Superstition has indeed enriched this divine 
family with considerable possessions ; but their liberality is un- 
bounded, degenerating, in their charitable dispensations, to pro- 
fusion. ‘The Deo, the appellation of this divine man, is said to 
be a dewanna—a childish ideot incapable of conversing but in 
the most infantine manner. The Dalai Lama is supposed to 
be equally uninformed: yet our author’s description of the ap- 
pearance of the present Deo shows him to possess more sense 
than the Bramins choose to allow. His successor, the deity 
apparent, is seemingly better qualified for his dignity. The 
whole of this paper is curious, but not very interesting. 

* XV. On the Religion and Manners of the People of Cey- 
lon. By Mr. Joinville.’ 

We have lately examined this singular race with Mr. Percival. 
In the present article we find the accounts occasionally dis- 
cordant, though in a degree so inconsiderable, that the general 
authenticity of each is reciprocally established. The following 
remarks on the early legislators of Asia are curious. 


* If Boudhou be not an allegorical being, he is a man of genius, 
who has made laws and established a religion over a large tract of 
Asia. It is hard to say whether he, Zoroaster, or Bramha were the 
most ancient. In fact, it would be necessary towards the decision of 
this question, first, to establish that these three legislators had really 
existed, or rather if these names are not merely attributes. Zoroaster 
is the only one represented as a man, Brahma being always drawn as 
a part of and uniting the three supreme powers of creator, preserver, 
and destroyer, in his own person. Boudhou is superior to all the 
gods ; he is, however, not what we mean by a god, being inferior to 
them in some things, and above them in others. He is not purely a 
spirit, as he has a body: he over-runs the different worlds with ra- 
pidity, in the same manner as the geniuses in the Arabian Tales, well 
beloved by Vishnou, and aided by his power. He governs the bad 
spirits, who have withdrawn their allegiance from the gods, and who 
are hurtful to men: yet he is the son of a king, a husband, a father, 
and a pilyrim. He is eighteen cubits in height, eats rice and vege- 
tables, aud has several of the attributes of humanity. He is called 
Saman, the saint by excellence. I have made every inquiry, and have 
been informed that there is no etymology for the word Boudhou in 
the ancient languages of Ceylon. Whatever may be the opinion of 
the Singalese respecting him, we shall consider him asaman. As 
Brahma 1s an idea, and not a being, there can be no question about 
whether Boudhou lived before or after what never existed as a being. 
But it would be well worth ascertaining which of the two religions, 
of Brahma, or of Boudhou, is the more ancient. From the similarity 
of the two religions, there can be no doubt but that the one is the 
child of the other; but it is bard to know which is the mother. 
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We find the religion of Boudhou in ancient times extending from the 
north of Tartary to Ceylon, and from the Indus to Siam, {I will not 
say as far as China, because I do not believe that Foe and Boucnou 
were the same person). In the same manner we see that of Brahma 
followed in the same countries, and for as long a space of time. It 
is, therefore, not in history, but in the precepts of the two religions, 
that are to be found the data by which to decide this question. Ac- 
cording to the Brahmens, a being existing of itself hatched an egg 
on a flower of a /otus that was floating on the waters, and out of this 
egg came the world: if they were asked whence came this egg, they 
would no doubt answer that the Supreme Being had laid it ; there- 
fore the world has been created. In the opinion of the Boudhists 
there has been no creation; Maha Brahma, all the Sakreia, and 
Brahmes, have existed from all time, and so have the worlds, the 
gods, the human race, and all the animated beings.’ Pp. 397. 


For various reasons, in themselves satisfactory, and connected 
with great judgement, Mr. Joinville gives the priority to Bou- 
dhou—an opinion which we have more than once had occasion 
to offer. Some of these arguments include various facts of cu- 
riosity which our limits will not permit us to follow. We had 
formerly occasion to notice the ingenuity with which the Ori- 
entalists endeavoured to bring minute divisions within the reach 
of the imagination. We may now mention similar attempts to 
familiarise numerous ages. If we suppose a cubic stone of 
nine cubits on each side, and a goddess, dressed in robes of the 
finest muslin, to pass near it once only every thousand years, 
with the zephyr gently blowing against the stone; the time in 
which the stone is worn down to the size of a grain of mustard 
forms the space styled antakalpe. Eighty antakalpes form a 
mahakalpe! The asanke, another period, comprehends a num- 
ber of years expressed by unit and sixty-three or sixty-four 
zeroes. ‘This is followed by some computatious of peculiar cu- 
riosity, for which we must refer to the volume. ‘The cosmo- 
gony, the theogony, the hells, the chronology, of the Cingalese, 
are, as usual, full of absurdities; yet it is sometimes curious to 
observe how low the human mind can occasionally fall. The 
kings, and their succession, their council and decrees, the tem- 
ples, the priests, the marriages, divorces, dresses, casts, deaths, 
and music, of the Cingalese, are next described. The legend of 
the Chalias, the Mango Capac of Ceylon, concludes this very 
singular, and on the whole interesting paper. 

‘XVI. A Chronological Table of the Moghul Emperors, 
from Umeer 'Tymoor, to Alumgeer Il. the Father of the 
present Emperor Shah Alum, being from A. H. 756 to 1173, 
or A. D. 1335 to 1760. By Lewis Ferdinand Smith, Esq.’ 

* XVII. Demonstration of the 12th Axiom of the first Book 
of Euclid. By the Reverend Paul Limrick.’ 

‘XVII. Dagoberti Caroli De Daldorff Scarabeorum (i. e. 


Insectorum, que sub nomine Generis superioris Scarabeus 
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militaverunt in Fabricii Entomologia Systematica em: et auct :) 
Nistributio in Genera proxima (id est, naturalia) Divisiones, 
Subdivisionesque, Instrumentis cibariis, Lavorum imaginumque 5 
Victu et CEconomia, aliisque insecti perfecti Partibus consultis. 
No. 1.’ 

These articles will not admit of abridgement. 

* XIX. An Account of the Bazeegurs, a Sect commonly de- 
nominated Nuts. By Captain David Richardson.’ 

Captain Richardson supports Mr. Grellman’s belief that the 
Gypseys are of a Hindustanee race; but instead of the Sou- 
dras, he derives them from the Bazeegurs, or Nuts. The simi- 
larity, however, is by no means rendered so striking in this 
paper as in the dissertation just referred to. ‘That of the lan- 
guage is extended further. ‘The manners of the ‘ Nuts’ are 
well described ; but we were particularly interested by the ety- 
mology of some English words and expressions, probably intro- 
duced by the Gypseys. Thus when we find that nutk-hut 
signifies a rogue and a blackguard, can we forget Dol Tear- 
sheet’s address to the beadle, in the Second Part of Henry IV.? 


* Nuthook ! Nuthook ! you lie.’ Vol. xii. p. 245. Last ed. 
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The following is the note on Dam-Dar, the collector of taxes. 


‘ This is clearly derived from dam, a small coin, and dar, a keeper, 
&c. This word was perhaps in use even among our forefathers, and 
may innocently account for the expression, ** not worth a fig,” ora 
dam, especially if we recollect that a-dam, an almond, is to this day 
current in some parts of India as small money. Might not dried figs 
have been employed anciently in the same way, since the Arabic word 
fooloos, a halfpenny, also denotes a cassia bean, and the root fuls means 
the scale of a fish. Mankind are so apt, from a natural depravity, that 
‘¢ flesh is heir to,”’ in their use of words, to pervert them from their 
original sense, that it is not a convincing argument against the pre- 
sent conjecture our using the word curse in vulgar language in lieu of 
dam. ‘The shells, well known as small money under the name of 
kouree, often occur in the Hindoostanee, as fig, dam, farthing, some- 
times with the epithet pootce kuorce, a split farthing. Ten hources 
become a dumree probably from dam.’ ». 461. 


In a similar way the words conjurer, juggler, and guitar, are 
most probably derived from the Hindu language. 

¢ XX. On the Burmha Game of Chess; compared with the 
Indian, Chinese, and Persian Game of the same Seisadiaton. 
By the late Captain Hiram Cox. Communicated in a Letter 
from him to J. H. Harington, Esq.’ 

Captain Cox combats the idea of sir W. Jones, who supposed 
that the game of chess was invented at once, without admitting 
of improvements, and explains the ancient Hindu game— 
viz. that of the Purans, the Chinese, the Burmha, and the Per- 
sian or modern Hindustanee game. ‘This is, in-our author’s 
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opinion, nearly in the order of their antiquity. The zra of the 
Chinese game, however, admits of some doubt: it is more 
probably taken from the Hindustanee. Some remarks on the 
etymology of the names of the pieces conclude the article and 
the volume. 








Art. Il.—Davies’s Celtic Researches. (Continued from p. 255.) 


IT is generally conceived, by modern commentators on the 
Bible, that the division of the earth in the days of Peleg, and the 
dispersion of the confederate builders of the tower of Babel, 
were two distinct events; as it is also that the Cushites, or de- 
scendants of Ham, were alone, or at least principally, engaged 
in the construction of this edifice, superintended by his grand- 
son Nimrod, of whose kingdcm it is expressly said that Babel 
constituted one of its three cities: and thus far the ingenious 
writer before us agrees with Mr. Bryant and his disciples. In 
tracing the subsequent history, however, of this dispersed and 
wandering tribe, there is a wide and irreconcilable difference in 
their opinion. ‘The latter, from their political arrangements, 
the construction of three distinct cities, and the erection of an 
immense watch-tower or observatory, infer a knowledge of a 
variety of other collateral arts and sciences among the inhabi- 
tants of Babel; conceive them to have been the best informed 
and most ingenious people of this early period; and that, on 
their dispersion from the plains of Shinar, they migrated, in 
consequence of the confusion introduced into their language, in 
different directions, over a great part of the face of the globe, 
under the title of Amonians (Ham-onians), Arcadians (4rk-ites), 
and Scythians (Cus-eans), subjugating every nation among 
whom they made any inroad, and everywhere carrying along 
with them their arts, sciences, idolatrous superstitions, and the 
radical principles of one common language: and hence, from 
the wide and migratory irruptions of these scattered descendants 
of Ham, they trace those striking similarities in national tradi- 
tions, creeds, customs, mythclogy, and dialects, which are so 
frequently to be met with. Mr. Davies, on the contrary, be- 
lieves these idolatrous builders of the tower of Babel, at the 
same time that they were the most wicked, to have been the 
most ignorant and uninformed of their contemporaries ;. that, in 
consequence of their dispersion, they wandered through various 
nations, as wretched and miserable outcasts, despised and re- 
jected by every people: and, for all national similarities and afh- 
nities, he looks to the existence of one common patriarchal or 
Noachic language, although such language was not the Hebrew ; 
and to its having been carried, in conjunction with a variety of 
common and patriarchal customs and traditions, over the whole 
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36 
face of the globe, in consequence of its having been regularly 
and legitimately divided by Noah himself among his descen- 
dants on or about the birth of Peleg, an event which occurred 
considerably prior to the dispersion of the nefarious confede- 
rates of Nimrod; and hence, that, ‘ in an age or two after the 
first partition, every region of the known world, which was 
adapted to the support and comfort of society, must have re- 
ceived that germ which gradually expanded into its primi‘ive 
nation; and thus Spain, and even barvain, were probably colo- 
nised by those who were born within a century of the deluge :’ 
and hence the foundation of that tribe of the Celtee who consti- 
tuted the aborigines of our native country. 

This is the subject considered in the second part of our au- 
thor’s Researches, which he entitles an ‘ Essay on the Ori- 
gin of the Celt, their Institution of Druidism, and their Pre- 
tensions to the Knowledge of Letters.’ 


Davies's Celtic Researches. 


.* The Celtz,’ says he, ‘ whether under that name, or called Cimmerii, 
Galli, Briges, Brigantes ; or known by other, and very numerous deé- 
signations, appropriated either to the whole, or to certain branches of 
the nation, are described as an extensive and powerful race, of Europe, 
and as constituting some of its first inhabitants. The ancient Greeks 
appear to have placed them almost alone, in our western continent, 
which they distinguished by their name. Ephorus dividing the 
world into four parts, allotted the western to the Celte.—Strab. 1. i. 

* Ptolemy calle that whole part of the world, which is commonly 
known by the name of Europe, Celtica, or Celto-Galatia.—Quadri- 

art. 1. ii. Cc. 2. 

. ‘The Celta were then the principal Europeans known to the 
Greeks, exclusive of their own fonilien We must therefore inquire 
into the original population of Europe, in order to find out the pa- 
rentage of the Celtez. And this appears to be delineated in the tenth 
ehapter of Genesis, that fountain-head of universal geography. ; 

‘ The sacred penman enumerates those heads of separate families, 
amongst the Noachidz, by whom the earth was divided, after the 

flood. He describes them by those names which the nations that 
sprung from them, or the countries they severally occupied, retained 

in his time. By those parts of the earth which he calls on25 *s, or 

the Isles of the Gentiles, it is understood that he means Europe, and’ 
its adjacent islands. These were divided by the sons and grandsons 

of Japheth, or rather by- Gomer and Javan, and their sons—“ In 

THEIR LANDS, every one after his tongue, after théir families, in their na- 
tions.” ‘This division must have: been-regularly comducted. - It must 
have taken place ia the time of the patriarchs-here mentioned, for tlie. 
act was theirs, and the nations retained _their- names -to -the time: of 
Moses—nay many. of them long afterwards, for we find them. recoge. 
nized by history and geégraphy. eine Conc 

‘ Javan is welt known as the parent of the Greeks, From him 
the name Invzs was ap ed dncientl to all the sevetal branches of 
that nation.” It extended into Macédon‘and Thrace. 

‘ This family were not called Celte nor Cimmerii. If Celte were 

Crit. Rev. Vol.2. August, 1804. 2C 
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known, in part of their territories, by the names of Tizaves, Vyyeveic, 
or natives of the land, they were still regarded as intruders, and de- 
scribed as men of might, who retained possession rather by force, than 
by a lawful claim to it, and who were, upon that account, justly ex- 
lied. 

ie We must look then for the Celtez amongst the descendants of 
Gomer. The word 103 implying to Jfuish, to come, or bring to an end 
or conclusion, may intimate the situation intended for the posterity of 
this patriarch, at the end of the earth. A people named from Gomer 
would be 2%) or D2 Gomerim or Gomeri, and it could be shewn, 
in a multitude of instances, that C or X in the Celtic, and other Eu- 
ropean languages, occupies the place of the Hebrew 3. Cymri or 
Kimmerii may then be nothing more than Gomerii. 

‘Were not the name of Celte acknowledged by the people of 
Gaul, it might, with reasonable conjecture, be derived from 193, syn- 
onymous with 12; nd>, A finishing, An end ; *tb2, Celte, men of 
the extremity—oi exyaro. Cilet ( Kilet) in the language of the Celt 
themselves, implies extreme corners or retreats, and 1 think also, north- 
ern regions. 

* Be this, however, as it may, Josephus, who may be deemed an 
able critic in Hebrew geography, declares that those whom the 
Greeks called Galatz or Celt were descended from Gomer.’ P. 122. 


Whoever may have been the original inhabitants of the Is/es 
of the Gentiles, or from whatever stock they may have descended, 
the conjecture is far too wild to be admitted for a moment, that 
these ‘n>, «i ecxyarc, or men of the extremity, could have taken 
possession of such unknown and distant regions at so early a 
period as that ascribed to them by our author, who asserts them to 
have been born within acentury of thedeluge. Does the author know 
what was the geography of this part of the globe at a period of 
such high antiquity Were these Isis of the Gentiles even in 
existence ? Allowing that Noah, who is supposed to have been 
instructed in all the arts and sciences of the antediluvian world, 
had been apprised of such existence, and even of their latitude, 
from the primitive geographers, and had carefully laid down 
their situation and extent in express lectures upon this subject 
to his family, by what means were the children of Gomer to 
have been thus suddenly put into possession of their allotted in- 
heritance? If directed to take their route by land, without oc- 
casionally resting to cultivate that Jand as they proceeded they 
must have been starved in their passage; and if, sufficiently 
skilled in the principles of navigation, they determined upon 
transporting themselves by sea, who was to build their vessels ? 
who to become their pilot? from what manufactory were the 
to procure the tools requisite for naval architecture—the clo 
and cordage requisite for their sails? The deluge had swept 
away every thing fromi the face of the earth; and even Noah 
himself, with all the conveniences which antediluvian society 
attcrded him, required nog less than ene hundred and twenty 
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years to build the ark, that, for a space of less than a twelve- 
month, was barely suflicient to accommodate himself and a 
family of seven other persons, together with such’ stores and 
live stock as were necessary for the purpose of re-colonising the 
district on which the ark might rest. 

There can be no doubt that the Titans, Tyyevess, Goths and 
Scythians properly so called, were descendants of Ham, and 
pethaps a progerry from the very people who were exiled from 
the city of Babel; yet Hesiod, and various others of the oldest 
Grecian poets, and even the Orphic Hymns, as referred to by 
eur author himself, make the Titans the parents of the Celtz. 


Tirgvés, yuiys TE ab OvzaveD ayAAm TExva, 
"Husrecuy @ovyover warecwy. Orph. H. 36. 1. 


¢ Titans, illustrious sons of Earth and Heav’n, 
Our sires’ progenitors——’ 





eg’ ‘EdAnveros mayaipay 
Bapsazinyy, xas KEATON avacrycavres Azyx, 
Ovyryoves Tiryves, ag’ “Eorsgou eryarowvros, 
“‘Pursvras. Callim. H. in Del. 172. 
‘© Against the Greeks, then shall a future race 
Of Trrans, pouring from the utmost West, 
Raise the barbaric sword and Cettic war.” p, 131. 


In this passage from Callimachus, the terms Jitan and Celtic 
are expressed synonymously. ‘To overcome this difficulty, 
however, our author conceives that the term Tiraves (Titans) 
may have been originally of similar import and equally generic 
with I'yyevess (Terrigenz), and adds that ‘ 7i¢ in Hebrew and 
in Celtic signifies Earth, and, in the latter, Hanu, Geni, Eni—to 
spring forth,—to be born.’ Of this derivation the second part is 
too much forced to be in any measure worthy of notice; nor 
can we easily concede that any branch of the ‘Titans, an earlier 
race, whether Indian, Erythrean, or Hyperborean, should have 
been in any respect indebted for the etymology of their name to 
the Celtic tongue. Zit, moreover, 1m Hebr. rm Chald. does 
not fairly imply the broad face of the earth, or the earth at large, 
but the fits, mountains, or prominences of the earth, and is 
hence metaphorically used for towers or temples. The Greeks 
have borrowed the same term, and in the same sense—rirdr, 
virsos: and hence the summit of Parnassus was denominated 
Tith-orea, or * the golden summit,’ whence also Tith-on ‘ the 
mount of the sun.’ ‘These hills, mountains, and prominences, 
are well known to have constituted the direct temples of the 
T'yyevers, giant race, or descendants of Ham, whose immediate 
ancestors were probably, as we have already observed, the 
builders of the tower of Babel, and to have formed their bar- 
rows, tumuli, or sepulchres ; ry we at once perceive what 
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ought to have been, and what probably must have been, the re- 
ligion of the Celts, had they originated from this source. 
Nothing, however, can be clearer than that the term Titans, in 
the above extract from Callimachus, is not of generic import, 
or meant simply to imply Tyyeveis or Earth-born, since the 
poet has expressly limited the direct branch of the Titans to 
which he refers, and from whom he intimates that the Celt 
were descendants. He calls them O¥ITONOI TITHNES, ‘ Ti- 
tans sprung from the sun,’ from whom the oldest families of 
the Titans uniformly pretended to derive their eng an epi- 
thet, however, which will by no means apply to the Celtz as 
deduced by the author before us, and which, in a second in- 
stance, is peculiarly characteristic of their mythology and super- 
stitions. his distinction is not noticed in the version above, 
which we have taken from Mr. Davies himself; it requires, 
however, to be noticed as definitively pathognomonic and indi- 
vidual. . 

Our author, indeed, seems to be unfortunate in his etymolo- 
gies. ‘The names of the Celtic tribes, Henet, Kynet, and Gwenet, 
he derives from Cau-Cones—a race which he regards as their 
immediate progenitors. p. 127. Of this term the first syllable, 
he tells us, should be Cis or Ci,—Aither or on this side ; whence 
we obtain Ci-Cones (hither Cones); while the latter part of 
the word, Con or Cones, is easily convertible into the British 
Cyn (the frst or foremost part), which, both in the ancient 
British and the Armorican, has Cynet for its plural, or, by am 
easy contraction, Cynt; and hence Cyn-wys, as Taliesin de- 
nominates his countrymen, Cyndav, and Cynetav, old British 
kings, &c. Cau, however, cannot without force be transmuted 
into Ci: it is rather Myp a magazine, house, habitation, or temple, 
than m2 in this place, on this side ; and is thus, indeed, precisely ex- 
plained by Plutarch, who asserts (Vit. Alex. i. 683.) that yavyayyr» 
(Cau-Camela) means the house or resting place of the camel. 
Gon, again, is rather a term of dignity or veneration, than of 
local description: hence :n3 (Cahen or Cahn) is a priest or pre- 
sident ; and in Gen. xiv. 19. Moses is denominated 3p (Konah, 
lord or master) ; and hence, among the Persians, Mangez Chan, 
Cingis Chan, &c. Cau-Conia, therefore, is rather the place of 
the residence, or presence, of the Supreme, than, as Mr. Davies ren- 
ders it above, the foremost part (of a country) on the hither side. 
It refers, unquestionably, like the word Titan, upon which we 
have just commented, to the superstitious worship of the Cush- 
ites—the Tcxzyxv (Tar-chon), or hill-temples, for which they 
were so celebrated. And hence, if the Caucones were in re- 
ality the progenitors of the Celta, it should seem to form an- 
other proof that the latter were the descendants of Ham 
rather than of Japhet—of the wandering and incursive Pyyeveis, 
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or Scythz, than of Gomer and Ashkenaz. Our author himself, 
indeed, seems at length compelled to admit this point to a cers 
tain extent. 


Perhaps,’ says he, ‘ the real Scythe, who were dispersed from 
Babel, over the ta of the earth, intermixed_more or less with their 
relations, in every country; but as the connection was generally 
esteemed a disgrace, few nations would own it, or find them at home. 
They would rather seem to discover them, at a little distance, or 
amongst neighbours,’ pP. 134, 


If this were true in ancient times, it seems equally true in mo- 
dern; and the writer before us is himself an instance in point ; 
for, while he is resolved that his own countrymen of Wales shall 
have no possible connexion with these earth-born outcasts, he has 
no objection to father them on his friends on.the opposite side 
of the Channel. ‘ The descendants of the Titanian Japetide,’ 
says he, ‘ may I think. be recognised in the Waldenses, the 
Irish, and the Brigantes.’ p. 133. Yet Aneurin, an authority 
to which every Welchman is proud of appealing, and who 
flourished about the sixth century of the Christian era, towards.. 
the close of his Gododin derives the Irish as legitimately from 
the Celts, as any other inhabitants of the sister islands: the ra- 
mifications from this tribe, says he, are three, ‘ Cynt, a Gwyddil, 
a Phrydin :’—the Welch, the Irish, and the North Britons. But it 
is most probable, as our author admits after all in another place, 
that these Titanian adventurers, by some irruption or another, 
entered collaterally into almost every branch of the Celta, as 
well as of many other distinct and radical tribes. 

After the authority which the Welch Archeology has stamped 
upon the Triads, there can be no difficulty in answering the 
question, by whom were the first Cymbrian colonists conducted 
into Britain ? Mr. Davies places implicit reliance on these name- 
less traditions, and of course refers us to the mighty Hu Ga~ 
darn, who, says the same collection, ‘ would not haye lands by 
fighting and contention, but of equity, and in peace.’ ‘They 
came from the land of Hav, called Defrobani (where Constanti- 
nople stands); and they passed over Mér Tawch (the German 
Ocean) to the island of Britain, and to Llydaw, where they re- 
mained.’ Upon the same authority, though the passage is not 

uoted in the present work, it appears that, when they landed, 
they found the island totally uninhabited, and took a formal 
possession of it, as of original occupation and right. ‘Though 
not inhabited by men, it was nevertheless full of bears, wolves, 
and two other species of animals, of whose shape nobody knows 
any thing at present, but which, in the same traditions, are de- 
nominated Etaine, and Ychain banog. Hu was deified as the 
first pillar of the race of Cymry: there were two other cele- 
brated pillars besides himself, of which the former was Prydain, 
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the son of Aedd-Mawr, and the latter, Dyvnwal-Moelmud, 
who first arranged the laws and privileges of the nation. 

Such are the /oca/ documents to which our author appeals, 
and from which he lavishly quotes. ‘The writer, or writers, 
however, of these Triads is known to no one. Are we sure 
that they are even traditions of very carly times ?—for we are 
totally unacquainted with the names of their first compilers, 
or the age in which they were brought forward: their very 
form is questionable; and they seem to refer, in various in- 
stances, to historic facts and events, both foreign and domestic, 
of dates too late to allow them any very ancient origin. Mr. 
Davies thus introduces the set from which he quotes, which is 
that of the Archxology : 


‘ That series bears the following title. 

“ These are Triads of the Island of Britain—that is to say, Triads 
of memorial and record, and the information of remarkable men or 
things, which have been in the Island of Britain ; and of the events 
which befel the race of the Cymry, from the age of = 

¢ To the copy, from which a transcript was made for the London 


edition, the following note is annext. 
‘(Translation). “ These Triads were taken from the book of Ca- 


radoc of Nantgarvan, and from the book of Jevan Brechva, by me, 
Thomas Jones of Tregaron—and these are all I could get of the three 
hundred—1601.” 

To this passage is added the following explanatory note : 

* Caradoc of Nantgarvan, or Liandarvan, abovementioned, as the 
copyist of one of Jones’s originals, lived about the middle of the twelfth 
century. —Jevan Brechva wrote a compendium of the Welsh annals 
down to 1150.’ 153. 

What credit, then, can we fairly allow to legends, which at most 
could be only communicated from mouth to mouth (for, even al- 
lowing the bards the knowledge of letters, it is not pretended that 
these were ever engraved or written); which were collected for 
the first time in the twelfth century of the Christian zra, though 
pretending to relate minutely transactions that occurred shirty 
or forty centuries before ; and which do not descend to us even 
upon the credit of the first collector himself, but of a second 
who lived at a distance of four hundred years after him, and who 
simply tells us what he, and he alone, had been able to obtain 
from his predecesscr in the same pursuit, and what his prede- 
cessor had obtained from nobody knows whem ? We cannot pos- 
sibly find space to pursue our author through the whole of his 
extracts from these ‘Triads. Let us however briefly examine the 
passage which we have now quoted. It gives us the most 
amiable picture of the first colonists of the island — it realises 
the golden age before us—the people were all just and righteous 
—and their leader would not consent to ‘ have lands by fighting 
and contention, but of equity, and in peace.’ Let us now com- 
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pare this description of the aborigines of Britain with that of Ta- 
liesin, a name before which every Welchman must bow; who 
was himself a bard, perhaps a Druid, but converted from his Dru- 
idic idolatry to Christianity, and who is reported to have flourished 
in the sixth century of the Christian zra, consequently about six 
hundred years before these ‘Triads were ever attempted to be col- 
lected. ‘The poem we cite from is denominated The Pacifica- 
tion of Lindd : 


Llwyth lliaws, anuaws ei henwerys, 

Dygorescynan Prydain, prif fan ynys, 

Gwyr gwlad yr Asia, a gwlad Gafis ; 

Pob! pwyllad enwir, eu tir ni wyss, 

Famen gorwyreis herwydd Maris ; 

Amlaes ei peisiau, pwy ei hefelys? 

A phwyllad dyfyner, ober efnis 

Europa, 

A numerous race and fierce, as fame reports them, 

Were thy first colonists, Britain, chief of isles : 

Natives of a country in Asia, and of the region of Gafis ; 

A people said to have been skilful ; but the district is unknown 

That was mother to this progeny, these warlike adventurers on the 

sea. 

Clad in their long dress, who could equal them ? 

Celebrated is their skill: they were the dread 

Of Europe. 

Here, instead of being men of quiet dispositions and abhorrent 
of war, they are expressly declared to have been fierce, and war- 
like adventurers—unequalled, and the dread of Europe: instead of 
coming from Constantinople, and crossing the German haze or 
ocean, they are said to have wandered from the region of Gafis in 
Asia. It is impossible to imagine a stronger contrast. The account 
will apply to the 'Titanians or exiled descendants of Ham ; but it 
is irreconcilable with that of the Triads. The latter moreover tell 
us that they came from Defrobani. What is Defrobani? ‘Con- 
stantinople,’ says the anonymous commentator; for this will best 
account for the direct passage across the German haze. But 
Taliesin himself, or at least a poem attributed to him, mentions 
also Defrebani, while he denominates it an island. It is then, 
say later commentators, an island jn Asia, It must be, say a 
third party, Cey/on itself; and to settle the dispute beyond all 
power of revival, the Samaritan yersion of the Pentateuch is ap- 
pealed to, which places Mount Ararat in this very island, 

Such is the dithculty of —- upon the aboriginal family 
of the British Cymry, or even the Cymry at large; and such the 
antagonist and questionable authorities to which our author aF 
peals. Why, in the midst of these authorities, he chooses to take 
no notice (for, upon a careful perusal, we have not perceived that 
he has taken any) of the chronicle of Tysilio, it becomes nat us 
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to inquire: yet we think it is at least entitled to as much atten- 
tion as the other local legends to which he has thought proper 
to apply. 

Whether or not the whole system of Druidism be refera- 
ble to these Celts, or Cymry, and whether they ever possessed 
any literal symbols or y aw alte is our author’s next inquiry ; 
and in. both cases he decisively answers in the affirmative, and 
supports his epinion by all the various learning he can amass 
for this purpose. 

We cannot enter into either question minutely, nor is it ne- 
cessary we should. With respect to the former, we shall only 
observe, that, as all ancient languages have an affinity, so have 
all ancient superstitions; both equally proceeding from one ori- 
ginal stock. In a very early period, both of the primitive and 
secundary world, there appears to have been an irresistible in- 
clination to idolatry. The first was destroyed for its apostasy ; 
and yet no sooner had Noah erected his earliest altar in the se- 
cond, than the very same kind of apostasy returned: in both 
cases the heart of man was full of imaginations, and his imagina- 
tions were continually impious *. The sun, and all the heavenly 
hosts; the ocean, and every known stream that flowed into it ; 
the surrounding mountains, with the various groves that covered 
them; men of renown, and animals peculiarly formidable or pe- 
culiarly useful, appear from this period to have been venerated 
and worshipped: Sabiism, Druidism, Titanism, and Heroism, 
are but ramifications of the same impious and primeval pro- 
pensity ; and instead, therefore, of supposing either to have beert 
exclusively invented in posterior ages, we shall perhaps be much 
nearer to the fact, in conceiving that every migratory tribe, on 
its first settlement, adhered chiefly, though not perhaps wholly, 
to that practice of idolatry to which it was most addicted, and 
rather ré-modified than originated it. Hence the general affinity 
between the doctrines and the worship of the Bramins, the Dru- 
ids, and the priests of Thrace; the belief in transmigration; the 
adoration of fire; and the reverence for the bull, ox, or cow, from 
its horns to its very tail +. 

We are decidedly of opinion, however, that the Druids of 
this country had neither letters nor literal symbols; and if we 
had required conviction upon this point, our author would have 
completely confirmed us in such belief, from his being able 
to advance so few probabilities of the contrary, with all his 
ingenuity and research. In every country which has ever 
boasted of such an invention, we have the traces of it even in its 
ruins. Egypt has still her fa yeaupara, her sacred symbols; 
China her hieroglyphics; the Goths their Runic characters ; the 





* Gen. vi. 5. and viii. 2]. 
+ Hence probably the Welch proverb, Pawb wrth gynffon ei henfon. ‘Les 
each betake himself to the tail of his cow.’ Rev. ' 
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Hebrews, the Samaritans, the Arabians, the Etruscans, the Io- 
nians, all their respective alphabets. They have all national re- 
cords, national engravings. In bricks, in stones, in metals, we 
perpetually find documents of public and domestic history. But 
not a single proof can be produced, in any part of Wales, 
of a Druidic inscription or a national document, In the Triads 
of the Tombs, indeed, we meet with the following indication:— 
Bed Gwydion ap Don ym Morfa Dinilen 
Dan vaen Dyveillion 
Goronog y Geiffyl Meingon. 
The tomb of Gwydion om is in Morfa Dinllen, 

Under a stone of Enigmas, 

Crowning the twin stones, 
But we know nothing of the narrator; and the non-existencé 
of any such tomb in Carnarvonshire, to which he refers us, is 
rather an impeachment of his veracity. We read moreover itt 
other triads, that ‘Hu Gadarn first adapted poetry to the pre- 
servation of records and memorials ;? and we are told also of * thé 
stones of Gwyddon Ganhebon on which were read the arts and 
sciences of the world? but where are these stones and merorials, 
or their vestiges? It may be replied, perhaps, that the Draids 
were very reserved in the use of their characters, and that Cx- 
sar expressly states as much of the Armorican Celts, whom he 
nevertheless declarés to have been in possession of characters, 
and characters not widely different from the Greek. With the 
Celts of the continent we cannot at present interfere, though 
this hint of Czsar’s, we flatter ourselves, we could account for, 
if we had time: our concern is simply with the Bards or Druids 
of our own country. ~Admitting, then, that during the actual 
profession of Druidism such characters and records existed, but 
that they were religiously locked up from the profane eye of 
the multitude, how comes it to pass, on the conversion of the 
Druidic Bards to Christianity, when the same motiye could no 
longer have operated, that these hoarded treasures were not 
brought to light at that time? that neither’ Merddin Emrys, 
‘Taliesin, nor Merddin the son of Madawc Morvryn, resigned 
their mystic scrolls into the hands of the priests who converted 
them? How, more especially, happens it that we have no ma- 
nuscripts of their own writing? that their poetic effusions, or 
those attributed to them, are either totally lost, or, after having 
been preserved for many centuries by tradition alone, are even 
now so variously given in different copies, as to render it impos- 
sible to decide either as to the genuine reading or the genuine 
author ? 

But we are told by the writer before us, that the Bardic al. 
phabet is even at the present day in existence; and, among se- 
veral retired and mountain bards, who have not yet abjured the 
errors of Druidism, in actual use. Yet it is sufficient to observe, 
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that of this alphabet our author himself, though for a long time 
living in the very country, and at the fountain head of the Bardic 
race, knew nothing till he had more than half composed his vo- 
lume; while not a single modern Druid is brought sane from 
his shades to substantiate the fact either of his own existence or his 
ownlearning. Ourauthor, however, waslong beforesystematically 
prepared for the belief of such an alphabet, though he had never, 
till the time we speak of, been acquainted with Mr. Owen’s 
specimens: he was prepared, indeed, for much more—he was, by 
previous system, prepared to expect that it would exhibit the 
very set of characters it appears to do. From the religious at- 
tachment of the Druids to groves, single trees, and sprigs of 
trees, he pre-conceived that the sprigs or shoots of trees must 
have formed the basis of their letters, if they had possessed any; 
and in Mr. Owen’s transcript, which was at this time presented 
to him, he flatters himself that such is the real fact. Pursuing 
the idea still further, he fancies the same common principle ap- 
plicable to the Irish, the Runic, the Gaulish, the Etruscan, and 
indeed zlmost every other: alphabet ; which are hence, like the 
various dialects of speech, derived from one central source, and 
that source the TREE of knowledge in the garden of Eden! One 
philologist has as much a right to conjecture as another; and 
as we have had hedge-stakes driven into the bed of the Nile, the 
liorns of bulls, the head and tail of serpents, the shape of the 
primeval hovel, the pointed pyramid, the graceful obelisk, the 
sun and moon, brought forward as affording different founda- 
tious for alphabetic characters, in the opinion of different theo- 
rists, there is no rezson why the grove should not have its votary 
as well as any other production in nature. But to us the cha- 
racters denominated Bardic, as weil as those of the Etruscan, 
and indeed all other alphabets which they chiefly resemble, re- 
present almost any thing rather than sprigs of trees, unless for 
the most part we suppose the trees or the sprigs of trees turned 
topsy-turvy—a supposition which would seem at the same time 
to upset our author’s system; for the buds or clavicles of the 
greater part of those letters shoot downwards, instead of upwards. 

urely there is no difficulty in conceiving why the first rude 
characters of every nation should resemble each otlier, without 
having recourse to such fanciful theories. ‘To record any sim- 
pie idea, be it what it may, and among what tribe or nation it 
may, the simplest mark, and that most easily cut or indented, 
whether upon wood, brick, or stone, is a right line: if the idea 
be to be varied, it is easy to conjecture that this right line will 
be varied in its position ; instead of being perpendicular, it will 
be rendered horizontal, or oblique; and if a third, a fourth, or 
fifth idea be warted, nothing appears so simple, or so natural, 
as to use two, t] ree, or four lines instead of one, and to adjoin 
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them in different directions. . ‘Thus, if the idea of -A be formed 
by \, B might be ~, Cj}, Dn, EA, Fy,.Gir,H 8, W in 
the same manner as our own, or thus, \/ or in any other similar 
mode. Such, in reality, appears to us the origin of all alpha- 
betic symbols: in some of the oldest we have seen there is also 
an addition of a curve or cirele, into which the angles by degrees 
appear to have been softened; and into such right lines, and the 
occasional use of such circle, or abraded angles, every alphabet. 
with which we are acquainted resolves itself. . Such, too, are 
the symbols universally adopted by modern stenographists, or 
short-hand writers, however they may vary them in their appli- 
cation; and in every system they equally express the ideas of 
letters, words, or even sentences. ‘This does not however 
apply to hieroglyphic characters: nor-is it necessary; for no- 
thing is more obvious than that hierogiyphics were intended for. 
occult purposes alone; to conceal religious mysteries from the 
profane eye of the multitude: and they have im every instance 
very sufficiently answered their design. : 

Our author’s last essay is on the radical principles of the Cel- 
tic language, compared with primitive and .sunple, terms “in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. It is in reality an inquiry into the- 
primitive language of man. ‘This, in his opinion, was neither. 
miraculously given to him at first, nor acquired afterwards by a. 
common conviction of such a want, and the general assent- of 
mankind. His entire system is comprised in the following ca- 
non— 

‘ That we have an original propensity, bora with us, to express, 
and communicate, certain perceptions, or ideas, by appropriate 
sounds :—that such perceptions, and sounds, have, therefore, a natu- 
ral relation between each other.’ Pp. 355. 








* In the art of catching at, or touching an object, that is not fairly 
within reach,—or of holding a large body, with arms at their utmost 
extent, — we ask — do we not, amorgst other efforts, to exert our 
whole power, spontaneously, and forcibly, apply the root of the 
tongue to the palate, in a fit situation, to utter the hard sound of C, 
or K, which is actually produced, every time that breath if forced 
out, as long as the effort continues ? 

- © So, in Sugging a substance within the arms, and, as it were, for- 
cibly adhering to it, we acquire’additional power, by a position of 
the tongue in the same situation :—but, as this action is of a less pro- 
trusive nature, breath is not propelled with new force,—and the sound 
of the hard G is produced. ; 

* During efforts to push heavy bodies before us, or to make our 
way, and thrust ourselves forward, in spite of opposition, we natu- 
rally collect the air into the lungs, as an rtd support: we, un- 
consciously, endeavour to derive all possible aid from its elasticity, by 
giving it the full range of the neath. The cheeks are inflated, and 
the lips pressed together, with intense compression of breath, adapted, 
with torce, to express the articulation of P. And, as often as breath 
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escapes, during the violence of exertion, it will burst forth, with no 
articulation but this. A Rar 

¢ in :-—In é¢ugging, or drawing a line forcibly, the tongue is ap- 
plied frmly, and ll to the fore = of the palate, or the 
UPpse gums to force out a vehement articulation of 7. 

é this proceeds, not from study, and imitation, but from the 
pure impulse of nature. 

* Let us observe a man, exerting his whole force, in either of these 
actions ;—let him even be dumb, or who has no opportunity of learn- 
ing sounds by the ear,—and we shall perceive a natural aptitude, in 
stich a person, to accompany the effort with its corresponding articu- 
lation. Nay, if the by-standers be at all interested in the event, the 
impression will be communicated at once to their whole frame ; their 
organs of speech will be continually, but unconsciously, catching, 
grasping, pushing, or tugging. 

‘ Let us imagine one of the first race, whom we can suppose toi 
have been hitherto without use of speech, wishing to communicate 
an idea of these exertions, to a person who had been absent. He 
would, undoubtedly, use gestures ; — but the aim, and the intent of 
these, would be description.’ . 365. 


This is the language of the savage, so called by the philoso- 
phers, when just beginning to possess a tongue: and savages 
and children therefore must be the most perfect adepts in the 
primary language or speech of nature. Such, our author as- 
setts, and nothing more, was the language of Adam in Eden. 
But Adam, we again contend, must, in such case, have been in 
a savage state; he could not have conversed with the Al- 
mighty, he could not have found distinct names, and especially 
appropriate or descriptive names, for the various tribes of animals 
presented to him; and Eve, as a companion, must have been a 
long time formed for him in vain. But let our author himself 
usher into our presence the common parents of mankind on 
their first meeting each other: their conversation must have 
been highly amusing and agreeable. 


* Let us put the case, that dam the first man would inform his 
riew created bride, of the e/ephant. "The character which he had al- 
ready described in this animal, in the act of naming him, was, pro- 
bably, his enormous bulk. This description he is now to repeat. Be- 
ing an inexpert orator, he would not trust entirely, and exclusively, 
to the powers of his voice. His arms would be elevated, and spread 
abroad,—in order to intimate the comprehension of gigantic space. 

* This descriptive gesture would be aided by an immediate, and 
spontaneous inflation of his cheeks, till his breath would find a pas- 
sage through his nostrils. This natural description of a huge bulk 
would produce the sound B,—//; and that sound, rendered articu- 
late by the intervention of a vowel, would describe bulkiness, and 
might be appropriated most happily, to the elephant, or great beast. 

* He would speak next of the dorse, whom he had, per aps, named, 
by describing his quick, and his energetic motion. The idea might 
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be painted by arapid movement of the hand, and a sudden hissing ef- 
fusion of his breath, like an appre utterance of the syllable soos. 
This being the Hebrew name of the horse, appears to be intended as 
a description of his velocity ;—for it is applied also to the swallow, 
and to a kind of night-moth, which is said to be agility itself. 

‘ Our great progenitor might add an account of some animals, by 
imitating their voices, calling the cow, Moo, and the sheep, or lambs, 
Ba. He may have described the dove, by fluttering his hand, so as 
to intimate the act of the wing in flight, and by repeating the sylla- 
ble, Tver toor. 

‘ He now walks forth, accompanied by the mother of mankind. 
The elephant presents his enormous bulk ; — the horse flies over the 
field; the d2m, and the soos are soon, and readily distinguished. They 
are saluted by the cow, the sheep, and the dove: the Moo, the Ba, and 
the Toor, are immediately recognised. How great must have been 
their joy, to find themselves in possession of a social language.’ 
P. 382. 


Great indeéd! it must have been altogether rNEXPRESSIBLE. 
The essay terminates with a copious catalogue of terms of simi- 
lar sound and similar meaning from the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and Celtic: which might, indeed, easily have been enlarged, if 
necessary, as well as enriched, from other languages. 

‘To sum up the whole, the author has studied much and deeply: 
he is always ingenious, often plausible; but his imagination has 
outstripped his judgement. We trust he will, on some future 
day, arrange his reading and his researches into a more digested 
form. His system, however, abounds with a venial nostratism, 
and his countrymen cannot fail of being pleased with it. 


Art. IIl.—The History of France, from the Year 1790 to the 
Peace concluded at Amiens in 1802. By Fohn Adolphus, Esq. 
I.§. A. 2 Vols. 8v0. 18s. Boards. Kearsley. 1808. 


IF, in the history of the late.revolution, we have not yet reach- 
ed the proper distance from the object to copy the features with 
distinctness and impartiality, we have, in other views, obtained 
advantages which the historians of prior ages have obviously stood 
in need of. Their materials were scanty ; often tinged with the 
prejudices of recluse monks, heightened by the inveteracy with 
which intestine wars were carried on, and concealed till the 
views and the objects of the author could no longer be employ- 
ed to correct the bias. At this time, observation is more alive, 
and the power of recording facts more generally diffused. Their 
publication is more easy, and the temptation to publish more al- 
luring. We now also can see the secret bias which dictates 
remarks, and communicates either a faithful or a’ fictitious 
colouring ; we can also now make the due allowance for pre- 
judices ar ising rom rank, from situation, or former connexions. 
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Tt is not one of the least considerable advantages, that the 
step between power and. captivity has been easy and rapid; so 
that calm reflexion has succeeded to the ebullitions of pro- 
sperity, and corrected the splendid colouring with which con- 
y eee | success inight have decked each surrounding object. 
Could the reflexions of La Fayette in the dungeon of Olmutz 
have been known, they would have formed a striking contrast to 
those which arose in his mind on the success of his machinations 
against England during the American war, or to Lewis when at 
the head of the national guards. In short, such has been the 
activity of inquiry, so ready has been the inclination to com- 
municate, that many of the concealed springs of the late eventsare 
well known; many of the secret views of the principal actors 
developed. Many more are, perhaps, still concealed; but the 
outline must, on the whole, be correct; the general form and 
features accurately copied. | 

Mr. Adolphus, therefore, has been well employed in ar- 
ranging and connecting the events which occasioned the revo- 
lution, and those which followed it. War never assumed a 
more destructive aspect : carnage was never more deliberately 
ensanguined. It seemed that men, for a time, had laid down 
every better feeling; that, assimilated to the ferocious mon- 
sters of the forest, they strove to outvie them in cruelty; that, 
not contented to commit the daily murder for the daily meal, 
they were eager for the sight of blood, and could never ‘ cry 
Hold, enough!’ Yet these were Frenchmen, who boasted of 
more than common politeness, who pretended to cultivate 
distinguished humanity. | 
If we coolly examine the present history, we shall find the 
events compacted with skill and impartiality; the reflexions appo- 
site and judicious; the style neat and perspicuous. If we look 
more closely at its substance, the foundation will appear to consist 
of nothing more than the publications generally known. Many of 
the continental works, particularly some valuable military ones, 
seem not to have reachéd the author ; and he occasionally copies 
from a copy. Mr. Adolphus’s chief merit consists in the very 
judicious use he has made’ of the materials in his hands; nor 
indeed can we say, had his inquiries been more extensive, that 
he would have succeeded better. ‘This, however, we speak 
only from general recollection. It is not at present in our 
power, nor would it be consistent with our limits, to examine 
narrowly what the several volumes which occur to our recol- 
lection could have supplied in addition to the present stock. 

Of the events of this hortible drama, every one’s recollection 
will furnish an ample store. The present volumes must be. 
considered as records, rather than as affording novelties; as a 
compacted view of the whole, which has hitherto been detailed 
‘in portions. As such, they claim our attention and applause. 
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Our author’s modest account of his own attempt we shall 
subjoin. 

‘If this statement were designed to apologise for any gross or 
glaring defect, [ should expect to meet with the fate to which such 
efforts to disarm the justice of criticism are justly entitled. But I 
am perfectly willing to abide the censure of my judges on all points 
which relate to the material objects of my task, such as information, 
industry, and candour; and intreat their lenity only towards such 
faults in composition and connection as may be perceived in a work 
frequently interrupted, and pursued with an attention less concen- 
trated than was requisite to its perfect execution. 

‘ Comprising so many and so great events within so small a com- 
pass, little space has been bestowed on reflection or description. It 
has been my chief endeavour to collect facts, to arrange them clearly, 
and place them in such a view that the observations to which they 
give rise may seem rather to originate in the mind of the reader than 
to flow from the author. The enumeration of authorities I have often 
considered necessary, not only as a voucher for my own fidelity, but 
as a direction to those who were desirous of more copious informa- 
tion. 
‘On the whole, judging this work by a comparison with those 
which have appeared on the same subject in French or English, [ am 
not without hope that the candid reader will find a more compact, 
correct, and copious body of information than has yet been presented. 
That it is far from perfect will not form a charge against it in the 
minds of liberal judges, when they consider all the impediments to 
the attainment of perfection in such a labour. 

‘ In submitting this production to the public, I do not aspire to 
the highest praise, but shall be perfectly satisfied if those who formed 
a favourable opinion of my talents in consequence of my former pubs 
lications are not induced to retract them [i] on the perusal of this.’ 
Vol. i. P. iii. 


We need not again examine the causes and foundation of 
the French revolution. Our author, with abbé Barruel and 
professor Robison, again introduces the deep plans of the en- 
cyclopedists and illuminates—plans which we think had no ex- 
istence,—though the former materially assisted the progress of 
the revolution, by breaking down the sacred barriers, and at- 
tempting to render every thing, before accounted holy and vene- 
rabie, objects of ridicule. The whole system consisted in nothing 
more than taking advantage of the distresses of the crown, 
to introduce some reforms. For this purpose it was necessary 
to unchain the mob, gui, nisi paret, imperat. The confusion was 
assisted by the weakness of Necker, and the treachery of many 
who had received numerous favours from the unfortunate 
Lewis, who himself joined in the conspiracy, if such it can be 
called, by sending an army to America to learn the doc- 
frine of resistance. We have always contended that England 
should have been the last nation that ought to have espoused 
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his cause. He was the necis artifex, who ought, with the sstrict- 
est justice, to have perished by his own arts. 

We shall select a few specimeris of our author’s candid and 
dispassionate manner. ‘The first relates to the commencement 


of the war between England and France. 







¢ While the predominating party in France could not but perceive 
the solicitude of the British government on this subject, and while the 
most violent of their revolutionatyrulers acknowledged the upright con- 
duct of the British administration, every encouragement was afforded 
to those whose conduct was hostile to the cabinet of St. James’s. 
Every deputation breathing sentiments destructive of the British con- 
stitution was hailed with triumph, and complimented as the sound part 
of the nation; while British subjects noted only for their hostility to 
their native government were sought out and wo eect wr wi as French 
citizens, and selected as the fittest to fill seats in the national conven- 
tion. So active was the impulse given by these, and other more 
clandestine, though not less effectual, encouragements to sedition in 
all parts of the British empire, that the king found it necessary to 
convoke parliament at an earlier period than he had originally in- 
tended, to call out the militia, and adopt measures for the internal 
defence of the kingdom. The decree of the 19th of November; 
holding out the protecting hand of France to insurgents of all na- 
tions; and the application of it ostentatiously made to Great Britain, 
by the favourable reception of deputations of English rebels nego~ 
tiating for French fraternity; indicated with indisputable precision 
the hostile views of all parties in France against that country. 

¢ When Dumouriez had completed the conquest of the Austrian 
Netherlands, the convention decreed the invasion of that part of 
Flanders which belonged to the neutral states of Holland; and the 
prosecution of a war against that unoffending country was one of the 
ostensible views of Dumouriez’s visit to Paris. As the politics of the 
Dutch were divided between the contending influences of an English 
and French party, strenuous remonstrances were necessary from the 
British embassador to excite a spirit of resistance against French ag 
gression, favourable to the liberty of both countries, and consistent 
with the tenor of ancient treaties. Meanwhile active proceedings 
were adopted in the convention and in the clubs to inflame the public 
mind against Great Britain ; haughty enquiries were.made respecting 
the political tendency of acts passed by the British parliament, for 
enabling the government to ensure its tranquillity by dismissing -su- 
spicious foreigners from its shores, and to restrain the.devices for in- 
volving its commercial credit with that of France by prohibiting the 
circulation of assignats. The hostile intentions of France,could no 
longer be doubted, nor could the cabinet of St. James’s mistake the 
source of those internal agitations which were excited in many parts, 
and threatened the welfare of the state: the most considerable per-. 
; sons in the metropolis expressed to government. both their fears, and 
their devotion to the cause.of the country ; and at length M. Chau- 
velin, an active agent of the republican faction, who had been em- 
ployed as a spy over Louis XVI., and had for some time resided in 

ondon as I'rench embassador, was ordered to quit the kingdom. 
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The national convention did not,’ however, await the intelli of © 
this event before they carried their hostile intentions into effect ; in 
this single subject both parties in the convention cordially joined, and 
on the first of February a long and calumnious report by Brissot was 
followed by an unanimous decree that the French republic was at war 
with the king of England, and the stadtholder of the United Pro- 


vinces, 
‘* Consistently with the insidious form of this declaration, and im 


order to afford the factious in each country a pretext that the people 
were precipitated into a war against their interests, and merely to gra- 
tify the ambition of their rulers, a mockery of negotiation was prac- 
tised by sending emissaries to England, who demanded to be received 
as agents of the French government, though furnished with no au- 
thentic credentials, nor invested with any efficient powers. Dumou- 
riez too, when at length dispatched to his army, was furnished with 
presumed authorities to commence a treaty with lord Auckland, and 
the grand pensionary of Holland; but it soon became apparent that 
his credentials were as vague, and his intentions as treacherous, as 
those of the parties who had been already dispatched on the same 
employ.’ Vol. i, Pp. 342. 

The alternate successes of the different parties, we had al. 
most said of the different hordes of assassins and plunderers, in 
France, ate well detailed; but from such scenes the feeling 
mind will turn with horror, and almost lament that history 
must be a faithful mirror to reflect ‘the form and pressure’ of 
the times. We feel only a slight relief, when the villain in 
turn sinks by the stroke of the poignard, or the axe of the 
guillotine. The events of the war are detailed with per- 
spicuity, and, we have reason to think, with accuracy and im- 
partiality. On some of the singular peripetie of this epic 
story, the author is less full and satisfactory we allude to the 
retreat of the duke of Brunswick, and the convention of 
Marengo. History furnishes nothing more infamous and dis- 
graceful; yet each, when explained, may !ose much of its enor- 
mity. We now see through a glass darkly. 

What appears to us particularly valuable in these military de- 
tails, is the explanation of some hitherto unaccountable changes 
in the fortune of the war, either from the peculiarly active ex- 
ertions of the generals, or of the government in recruiting the 
army. The numbers of the French army, during a campaign, 
were constantly increasing; those of the allies diminishing: so 
much more easy was it to drag the conscript in chains, than to 
enlist the soldier. We still, however, find what we have for- 
merly noticed as a fault in our historian: the exnjoits of his 
countrymen, except perhaps at the siege cf Acre, seem to have 
few charms for him: his eulogetic encomiurs, when his rigid 
calmness is roused into praise, are reserved for others. But we 
must not be diverted from the specimens which we promised. 
We shall next select the treacherous conduct of the emigrants 
at Quiberon. 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 2. August, 1804. 2D 
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¢ Although no sea-port was in possession of the insurgents, the 
English fleet found no difficulty in effecting a landing of three thou- 
sand troops at Quiberon; a body of republicans, who opposed thems 
avere easily dispersed ; and it is said that the insurgents, apprised of 
the time and place of landing, favoured the operation by seizing an 
tinpertant battery, and breaking down the bridges which would en- 
able the republicans to unite their corps. Count d’Hervilly, who so 
honourably distinguished himself on a 10th of August 1792, com- 
manded the emigrants; and, in order to ascertain the disposition of 
‘the country, advanced some distance from the place of landing. 
Great numbers came in and received clothing and accoutrements, and 
hopes were entertained of establishing a formidable army ; but these 
expectations were checked by the conduct of the Chouans, who, in- 
capable of renouncing their own peculiar mode of warfare, fled at the 
sight of a few republican troops, hiding themselves among hedges and 
inclosures, and seeking only an advantageous moment for a temporary 
sally. The emigrants, however, gained possession of Auray, and were 
masters of a small tract of country between the lake of Auray and 
that of Kergourich, to the high road leading from Auray to Henne- 

bond; they also captured fort Penthievre, with six hundred menj 
whom they sent prisoners to the British fleet. 

‘ Hoche commanded the republican troops in this quarter: con- 
sidering his force insufficient, he retreated to Morbihan ; and, evacu- 
ating several towns, halted in the midway to Rennes. Soon the ac- 
cession of reinforcements enabled him to resume offensive operations 
and compel the emigrants to evacuate Auray, abandon an entrenched 
camp at Carnac, and fall back to the peninsula of Quiberon, un- 
der the guns of fort Penthievre. The principal aim of the republican 
general was to straiten their quarters, as he had no hope of taking 
the position they occupied by assault; but an act of treachery en- 
abled him to concert a plan of attack which was crowned with suc- 
cess. Some republican prisoners, who had volunteered in the expedi- 
tion, having deserted, undertook to gitide the French troops by an 
almost impassable route to fort Penthievre, the defence of which was 
injudiciously entrusted to men of their own description. The enter- 

prise was commenced on a most tempestuous night, by a detachment 
of three thousand men, under generals Humbert, Watteau, and Me- 
nage. Ain attack was made along the sea coast, where the English 
gun-boats kept up so galling a fire that the assailants were on thé 
poiut of retreating, when, to their great astonishment, the tricoloured 
flag was seen flying on the top of the fort. This change was effected 
by a division of three hundred men under Menage, who, marching 
up to their waists in water, through a tempestuous sea, and climbin 
from rock to rock, had reached the fortress, scaled the walls, and. 
perbaps assisted by the treachery of the garrison, made themselves 
masters of it, after putting all who resisted to the sword. 

* Nothing now remained to impede the attack of the republicans 
on the resnaining force of the royalists) The Chouans, with M. de 
Puysaye at their head, had embar‘ed in the flat-bottomed boats, and 
were carried to other parts of La Vendée, where they dispersed them- 
celves among their friends. ‘The emigrants, headed by the young 
cumte de Sombreuil, protected the reimbarkation of the aged men, 
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women, and children, who had attended the ype, and then pre. 
= to sell their lives as dearly as possible. rtion of their force 

ad already laid down their arms and oe the republican ranks, 
protesting that they had only joined t bo a through compul- 
sion; Hoche was rapidly advancing, and had obliged Sombreuil and 
his followers to retreat to an isolated rock, whence many threw them- 
selves into the sea, and perished in a vain effort to. reach the shipping. 
The remainder were preparing for resistance, when they were sum- 
moned to capitulate, and induced to lay down their arms on a pro- 
mise that their lives should be spared. Such a promise, however, 
availed them but little, when the performance of it depended on 
Hoche and Tallien; men utterly divested of all feeling of humanity, 
and particularly inflamed against the emigrants, whom Hoche had 
sworn to exterminate if ever they landed on the soil of France. They 
were tried by a military commission, who doomed them to be shot ; 
a sentence which was executed on all who:were captured, clergy as 
well as laity, and on young Sombreuil himself, notwithstanding his 
animated protestations against the illegality, the dishonour, the worse 
than barbarism, of such a proceeding. Hoche and Tallien attempted 
to justify themselves from the charges of this young hero; but their 
po na, far from convincing the impartial, does not seem to be much 
relied on even by republican writers.’ VoL ii. p.112. 


' We had purposed to copy the first appearance of Bonaparte 
on the active scene of war, as a conspicuous performer in 
the most disgraceful excesses of the terrorists and assassins ; 
but his transactions are sufficiently known; and to the annals 
of history we may safely trust him as an object of peculiar in- 
famy. ‘Had one unequivocal trait of honour, ay or 

ve been the 


humanity, ever graced him, his character might 
subject of disquisition. As present, all is palpable obscure, 
ym that may be felt. 

We shall conclude our extracts with an account of the fatal 
events which detached the Russians from the alliance. 


‘ The Russian troops left to supply the deficiency of the Austrians 
in Switzerland were in every respect, except valour, inferior to them. 
They were less numerous, unused to the warfare of mountainous re- 
gions, unacquainted with the language of the people whose territory 
they came to defend, and led by general Korsakow, a man in all mi- 
litary qualities inferior to the archduke. The French, however, had 
been so much misinformed on this point, that they viewed their new 
opponents with apprehension, and did not for eleven days attempt of 
fensive operations. At the end of that time they made an unsuccess- 
ful attack on the post of Wallishoffen, and Massena apologised for his 
failure by repeating the observation of Frederic the great on the Ruse 
sians — ** You may kill them, but can neither make them retreat nor 
yield.” Three weeks in September passed away undistinguished by 
any exertion, except trifling affairs in the Grisons and in the cantons 
of Schweitz and Glarus. 

‘ As, after the departure of the archduke, Massena was superior 
by twenty thousand men to the force by which he was opposed; and 
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as the disorder occasioned by removing and replacing troops in the 
face of an enemy, and many other circumstances, seemed so much in 
his favour; no small surprise was excited by his obstinate inaction. 
The directory had frequently given orders for offensive operations, 
which were constantly evaded ; and not even the knowledge that Su- 
worow had commenced his march towards Switzerland could rouse 
Massena to exertion: A positive order at length arrived, leaving him 
only the choice of attacking or being ignominiously deprived of his 
command; and this decided him to prepare for an assault along his 
whole line. At the same moment the Russians were preparing for 
an active exertion, dictated by letter from Suworow, and which the 
altered state of the force in Switzerland rendered necessary. Its ob- 
ject was to recover possession of the small cantons, and turn the po- 
sition so long held by Massena on the lakes of Lucerne and Zug, 
and on the Albis, which would have obli him to retire on the 
Aar, the whole line of which it would have been impossible for him 
to preserve. After performing the operations necessary to this end, 
the three allied corps were to unite in the canton of Lucerne, under 
the command of marshal Suworow; and thus to give him an army of 
more than sixty thousand men, with which he flattered himself that 
he should terminate the campaign in Switzerland as brilliantly and as 
usefully as he had begun it in Italy. ~ 
* Massena, being well apprised of these intentions and of the mo- 
ment intended for their execution, anticipated his opponents by put- 
ting in motion fifty thousand men on the line from the Linth to the 
Aar, twenty-four hours before the time when they meant to engage; 
a strong division having thrown a bridge over the Linth; near Wes, 
defeated a battalion of Bender, and a Hungarian battalion which ad- 
vanced to its support. Roused by the noise, and convinced that the 
attack was of the most serious desctiption, general Hotze hastened 
with his staff from his head quarters to reconnoitre ; but a discharge 
of musketry from a party of French sangers struck him almost dead 
from his horse, and the greater part of the officers around him were 
éither killed, wounded, or captured. 
‘ During these transactions, the republicans had established a 
‘bridge at the extremity of the lake at Zurich, and advanced in force 
towards Sclmerickens; but they were attacked by the Russians, who 
were coming from Rapperschwill, and repulsed as far as their bridge 
which being broken down, all that remained on the right bank were 
either killed, taken, or drowned. This might have restored affairs on 
the Linth, if gencral Petrarch, to whom the command devolved after 
Hotze, had also stood firm; but, fearing to be turned on his right, 
he made a precipitate retreat by the Toggemburg, nor discontinued 
it till he reached the Rhinthal; thus abandoning the whole of eastern 
Switzerland, uncovering the left flank of the Renton, leaving with- 
out remedy any check they might experience, and rendering of no 
avail any success which might attend their resistance. 
‘ A division of French near Bruck amused the Russians by a feint, 
while ancther division threw a bridge over the Limmat near Dietikon, 
and two more attacked Wallishoffen and other posts; but the Rus- 


sians, being on their —_ repulsed them on every side. Notwith- 
Atanding all the disa 


vantages under which they were agsailed, they 
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would have made Massena repent his enterprise, but for the ineptitude 
or treachery of general Petrarch, and the total want of judgment of 
neral Korsakow, who, after ruining his army by being pe ually 
the dupe of every feint, was obliged to retire into Zurich, which the 
French,who werecomplete mastersof Zurichberg,immediately invested. 
* From this situation Korsakow meditated a retreat; and Massena, 
who knew what he had to fear if he drove fhe Russians to the despe- 
rate extremity of forcing their way with the bayonet, took measures 
for facilitating their escape. Even in this operation Korsakow shewed 
a fatal want of judgment. The road to Winterthur was open, but 
by that he sent only a small part of his troops and baggage, advancin 
with his main body towards Eglisau, where the French were in f 
force. Expecting, from the known character of the Russians, a vi- 
— attack, Massena’s troops, who were advantageously posted on 
eights commanding the road, suffered them to approach, and thén 
opened a tremendous discharge of cannon and musketry. The Rus- 
_ Sian regiments, drawn up rather in order of retreat than battle, per- 
formed prodigies of valour, rushing repeatedly with fixed bayonets on 
their adversaries, and forcing them to give way: but as the regiments 
came individually into action, they were successively overwhelmed ; 
and, after being broken on all points and losing a considerable num- 
ber of men, as well as artillery, baggage, and treasure, Korsakow 
with the remainder of his army, forced his way to Eglisau, and 
hastily crossed the Rhine. This event, with the retreat of the Aus- 
trians towards the Rhinthal, left all eastern Switzerland open, which 
was speedily overrun by the republicans.’ Vol.ii. pr. 563. 


The retreat of Suwarrow was the consequence of this disaster, 
and soon afterwards the whole of the Russian army was ordered 
to Prague. We shall add only a short note. 

* On this subject the archduke had no right to complain; though 
he was, with respect to the Russians, the unwilling agent of the 
treachery of the Austrian cabinet. The emperor Paul had, on the 
15th of September, declared to the diet of Ratisbon, his views in en- 
gaging in the war, and concluded with these expressions; ‘ Should 

is imperial majesty of all the Russias perceive that the members of 
the Germanic empire support his views and rally round him, he will, 
instead of relaxing his zeal, redouble his exertions, and not sheath his 
sword till he has seen the downfall of the monster which threatens to 
crush all legal authorities; but should he be left to himself, he wili 
be forced to recall his forces to his states, and to give up a cause so 
badly supported by those who ought to have the greatest share in its 
triumph.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 600. : 

We have chosen for our extracts, events less known though 
less important than many others, and have not, for the reasons 
assigned, copied from those parts which merely relate the mutual 
conquests and defeats of villains, The picture was too gloomy. 
On the whole, this history possesses considerable merit; nor will 
the laurels, which the author has before accumulated, be blasted 
by his present attempt: though we cannot add that the wreath 
will be greatly augmented. 
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Art. IV.—Gramina Britannica; or Representations of the Bri- 
tish Grasses. With Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
IL. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. and A.§. 4to. 81.85. Boards. 
White. 1804. 


WHEN the outline.of science is complete, its minuter parts 
claim their share of particular attention. The temple must be 
raised before the pediment is affixed ; the exterior of the build- 
ing perfected, before the pilasters are superadded. It is, there- 
fore, only in the more advanced state of botanical knowledge 
that naturalists bend their attention to single genera, or to those 
groupes naturally associated, which are sometimes more closely 
connected than even the species of a genus. "When the field 
of view is thus limited, perception is more distinct ; little irre- 
gularities are visible ; deformities more as discovered. Mo- 
nographers are consequently the most useful assistants in every 
branch of natural history ; and we discover oases of fertility and 
pleasure in the midst of comparatively neglected deserts; and 
we may thus, in time, find the whole cultivated and ornamented 
in the highest degree. Grasses form one of the natural groupes, 
which fall within the views just mentioned; and Mr. Knap 
has still further limited his object to the British grasses, whic 
he has described with considerable accuracy, and figured with 
singular perspicuity and neatness. The colouring is sometimes 
a little defective: at least it does not always accord with the 
hues which we observe in our districts; sometimes it is not 
perfectly consistent with the description. On the whole, how- 
ever, this fault occurs very seldom; and the degree of error, 
should it really exist, is inconsiderable : yet in this age of scien- 
tific precision, every error will strike the eye. On the other 
hand we must select the author’s own apology. 


* In regard to the plates, the author has only to observe, that the 
drawings hom which they were taken were by his own hand, from 

lants of nearly all his own gathering, in their native stations, and to 
the best of his opinion judiciously selected. Various soils, various sea- 
sons, various situations, all influence in a remarkable manner, as the 
attentive botanist is fully aware of, the vegetable world: hence, that 
these are just and general representations, the candid consideration of 
the observer must alone determine.’ 


The vegetable riches of our island, including the alge and 
fungi, probably exceed 2000: of these, the grasses have been 
estimated at 300, but the real species are probably not more 
than 113. ‘These are described and delineated in this volume 
with some apposite remarks, and with a spirit which makes 
even the dry descriptions of the botanist entertaining. The uti- 
lity of the grasses, as our author remarks, is limited to the food 
of animals, which are in turn destined to the support of man. 
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Modern impatience ill brooks the slow effects of the aperient 
apozem, or the alterative tincture. The mineral kingdom hur- 
ries u3 along more hastily, sometimes perhaps to a haven diffe- 
rent from that which we intend, and we swallow arsenic instead 
of bark,—calomel in the place of the quitch grass. 

After the unremitted labours of Mr. Curtis, Dr. Withering, 
and the president of the Linnean Society, it is no disgrace to 
our author that he has not been able to add many new species. 
ToDr. Smith, indeed, we must offer our apology, 2s we have not 
noticed the early volumes of the Flora Britannica. The reason 
is, that we could with more satisfaction and greater advanta 
examine the whole when complete. We must, however, ae 
to each of these authors, as already known. Mr. Knapp’s 
refereiices to them, and to the Linnean Transactions, are not 
indeed sufficiently minute; and though the generic and spe- 
cific names may be sufficient for the systematic works, yet the 
Linnean Fransactions are already so voluminous as to require a 
closer indication than the present writer affords. Of the grasses 
here described, some, thoughnaturalised, are not truly indigenous. 
The phalaris canariensis is certainly not an English plant, and is 
now discovered ina wild state in consequence of its propagation 
from fields and gardens. The elegant feathered stypa was pro- 
bably removed Som a garden, to cheat the credulous botanist ; 
for it has never since been discovered. The naked oat is con- 
tinued from custom, rather than well-founded observation ; and 
the geniculated lyme-grass is too limited imits appearance, and 
in a spot too subject to suspicion, to justify its admission among 
the British grasses. 

We find but three new species, one of Alopecurus, A. ova- 
tus; a second of Aira, A. scabro-setacea, and the third of Bro- 
mus, B. spiculi tenuata. We shall select our author’s account 


of the first. 
Alopecurus ovatus.—Alpine Fox-tail, 
Spec. Cuar. Spike ovate; corolla without an arista. 

* This new species of Fox-tail grass was first shown us in Scotland, 
being found upon one of the northern mountains by Mr. Brown, and 
it was afterwards sent us by Mr. G. Don, of Forfar, whose ardour 
and perseverance have enabled him to traverse a larger extent of the 
alpine regions of his country than perhaps any other botanist. 

‘ Alopecurus ovatus has hitherto been found only upon Loch-ne- 
gar, the giant of Aberdeenshire. — All our specimens were solitary, 
unconnected plants, upright, and about a foot high: the calyx is fur- 
nished with a large quantity of woolly hair, longer and more abun- 
dant than that which clothes the A. pratensis: the corolla is free 
from wool, excepting in the upper part, where we find a small quan- 
tity, and it is totally divested of an arista! a circumstance that marks 
with precision this species, being the only British one that is free 
from it; but until we are a for what end and designation the 
awn in grasses was given, to guess the cause of exemption in this in- 
stance must be premature. — 
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¢ It is our duty in a work of this nature to delineate every species 
that falls within our sphere ; but-to delineate, and partially describe 
only, must be our lot in many instances; the rarity of the individual, 
and obscurity of its habitation, will effectually preclude all observa- 
tion as to its destination or utility in the chain of creation.—A very 
considerable portion of the late additions to our Flora have been de- 
rived from the alpine regions of Scotland, and a field so varied and 
extensive cannot yet be exhausted; the peculiarities of the soil and 
climate allow us sufficient reason for conjecturing that much remains 
undiscovered, nor do the impediments attending the access to these 
storehouses of nature afford but a feeble barrier to the enthusiasm of 
science : ‘increscunt quotannis scientia.’ 


Whether the Bromus spiculitenuata be, in reality, a new 
plant, our readers will judge from Mr. Knapp’s description. 


‘ Bromus spiculi tenuata.—Long-awned pendent broom, 

‘ Spec. Cuar. Panicle branched, and droo ing s branches sup- 

— one or several spicule; spiculz acutely lanceolate ; florets 

smooth. 

‘ We apprehend that the species before us has not hitherto been 
observed, or at least, not being able to find any description suitable 
to our plant, we have applied to it the name of ‘ spiculi tenuata,’ in- 
dicative of the slender formation of the spicula. There is some affi- 
nity between this plant and the bromus arvensis, but yet they appear 
to us to be manifestly distinct. Straw from one foot to three feet 
high ; when of a low stature the branches support one or two spicu- 
lz, which droop but little; in its more elevated state the branches 
are very long, upright when young, flexile and pendent in maturity, 
bearing at times ten or more spicule: spicule acutely lanceolate 
with Bad eight florets: calyx smooth, with four ribs, and serrated 
on the keel; corolla smooth, but with some small spines on the back: 
both the calyx and corolla are tinted with pink : straw in the panicle 
without any woolliness, as is observable in B. mollis. Upon the pa- 
nicle rising from the sheathing of the upper leaf the lower stage of 
branches will be found supported by two bractez, a singularity per- 
haps attending this bromus only, which, though not universal, is yet 
a very general appendage; these bractee soon afterwards drop off.— 
Tere is a specimen of bromus, in the Sherardian herbarium at Ox- 
ford, which appears to us to be very similar to our plant, but in a ra- 
ther more luxuriant state than we ever observed it, there being as many 
as fifteen spicule on some of the branches: it was found by Sherard 
azar Southampton. We gathered our plants near Seaton, on the 
coast of Durham, but they were in no abundance there. Bromus 
siculi tenuata is very tardy in advancing to maturity, nor does the 
p'nicle expand till influenced by the warmth of August and Sep- 
tember, ’ 

As we mean not to extend our article by numerous quota- 
tions, we shall only add a specimen of the author’s pleasing 
mode of conveying information, which we formerly hinted at. 


* Avena fatua.—Hairy black oat.—Spec. Plant. 
* Spec. Cuar. Spicule with two or three hairy florets, each with 


an arista; seed, when ripe, black. 
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* The hairy black oat is the largest of the genus inhabiting with 
us, and when an individual plant has vegetated in a field, it is imme- 
diately discovered by its superior altitude: it is a coarse and rude 

lant, and the bristles that surround the valves of the corolla render 
it remarkable ; these hairs, when the germin is tender, lie close to 
the valves, but upon the advance sodauls maturity, en! expand, and 

revent the falling from the calyx: it is probable that avena 
Ten will not be admitted to cultivation, or this circumstance would 
convey considerable advantages with it: in some seasons the corn 
ripens before the farmer can spare hands to cut it, and sheds as soon 
as ripe, and even after some attention has been bestowed upon it, is 
housed with much loss; but avena fatua would admit of less exacti- 
tude, and being more retentive of its grain, would be conveyed to 
the rick with a loss considerably less. Nature has bestowed upon 
some seeds a remarkable quality, enabling them to remain unchanged 
through a long lapse of years in the bosom of the earth, but upon 
exposure to the influence of the solar rays, their germinating powers 
are awakened, and they start to activity uninjured by their long in- 
action. The soil from the bottoms of canals produces plants un- 
known in the vicinity, and it is probable that could we obtain earth 
from the bottoms of mines, never visited by a ray of light since the 
concussions at the deluge, some vegetation would be produced. 

* The circumstances regarding the ligusticum cornubiense, and se- 
veral other plants, are too well known to be insisted upon here; but 
avena fatua presents us with as remarkable an instance as any, of the 
inert duration of vegetative power, sealed up and indestructible in the 
‘recesses of the earth; we have known old sward, which had been in 
turf as long as the memory of man could reach to, — being broken 
up, produce this avena! not a simple straggling plant, a wanderer 
from a neighbouring field, but in an abundance that indubitably in- 
dicated its previous existence in the soil.— The time when such 
seeds were deposited is far from any attempts to guess, as it is 
hardly reasonable to conjecture that a field would be laid down for 
grass, in such a foul state as it must have been in, with the ancestors 
of these plants growing upon it*, but we must look for their 
origin to another cause, and a more remote period.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Knapp is too anxious to discover the utility of 
different grasses in the ceconomy of nature. Of many, no use- 
ful properties can be traced; nor is it, we think, necessary to 
suppose that each individual vegetable must have some deter- 
mmed use. ‘ Many a flower is born to blush unseen,’ and the 
odour of many plants to be scattered in empty air. These can be 





* * Observing in Northumberland a fine field of wheat singularly oppressed 
with this injurious plant, we could not forbear asking the farmer some que- 
stions concerning its admission: he informed us that the crop now produced 
was the first that the field had borne since the breaking up from a turf, which 
had remained in grass for upwards of sixty years: his father asserted that the 
érop, previous to the field’s having been laid down, was perfectly free from 
this plant, and the seeds of the grass clean and selected; nor could they oifer 
any reasonable conjecture as to the cause of its ap in this instance, 
but considered it as the natural product of the soil.— We have thought A, 
fatua to prevail more generally in the county of Northumberland than ia 
other places.’ 
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‘of no use, and we may with equal propriety suppose that nume- 
‘yous vegetables which we see, are equally void of utility. The 
Almighty has adorned this world with a luxuriant profusion, 
“not only for advantage but ornament; and the grasses, if they 
answer no other purpose, “rep the earth from being scorched 


with drought, check the heat which the burning earth would 
reflect, and prevent the dissipation of moisture necessary for the 
preservation of the due proportion of water, and the life of every 
part of animated nature. We need scarcely add the utility of 
grasses in the support of animals, of insects, and often of those 
which, from a natural animosity, prevent the too great increase 
of the most noxious kinds; nor the great advantages derived 
from their matted roots arresting the lighter sands, and giving 
a permanent support to the accumulation of vegetable mould. 

On again turning over the pages, we shall select some parts 
of our author’s labours which will give a favourable idea of his 
attention and industry. The phleum arenarium of Linnzus, 
Mr. Knapp has, with Hudson, referred to the phalaris arenaria ; 

et he admits that it approaches the phleum, by the bristle-like 
faire towards the summit, and the manner in which the calyx- 
valves terminate. He thinks that there is probably a variety 
of the phleum verticillatum, if not another species, as some 
plants are found in collections, of which the spines on the upper 
part of the culm are turned downwards. 

Of agrostis, the species are greatly curtailed in number : in- 
deed the genus itself is not clearly distinguished, and the spe-. 
cific distinctions vanish so gradually, or pass into different plants 
with such evanescent shades, that it is difficult to say what are 
species, and what varieties only. Such, however, is always 
the case with the most natural groupes, whether they form ge- 
nera or orders. The A. litoralis is only found in Withering. 
The A. triaristata has been referred to the alopecurus, by Lin- 
nzus, Withering, and Hudson, though the corolla is double- 
valved; and to the phleum, by Schreber, The A. setacea 
(brittle-leaved bent) is the A. alpina of Withering ; the second 
variety of the canina in Hudson. The A. ventricosa cf Lin- 
nzus’s Mantissa, is the milium lendig of the Species Plantarum, 
and of Withering. By referring it to millium, we confuse both 
genera, and render the distinction uneertain. Of the agrostis 
alba of the Species Plantarum, our author speaks with difhdence 
and hesitation : like the other agrostes, its appearance is uncer- 
tain; and Mr. Knapp styles it agrostis mutabilis. 

Some of the following genera furnish little subject of remark. 
The aira coerulea of the best botanists our author refers to 
melica, with the same trivial name. ‘The melica uniflora of our 
author is the ‘ M. nutans’ of Hudson, and the M. nutans the 
‘ montana’ of Hudson. 

Mr. Knapp, with Scopoli, has formed the genus Sestcria for 
the cynosurus coeruleus of Linnzus, the aira varia of Jacquin. 
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The poa fluitans of the Hortus Cliffordiensis is retained, though, 
in the Species Plantarum, the plant is arranged with the festucz. 
Our author follows Haller in this deviation from the later work 
of Linnzus, in consequence of the formation of the calyx. The 
poa distans of the Mantissa is the first variety of the aira aqua- 
tica of the Flora Anglica. The remarks on the poa flexuosa, 
first noticed in the Flora Britannica of Dr. Smith, suggest a 
curious method of distinguishing the alpine plants of the moun- 
tains of Scotland from those which have been cultivated in gars 
dens,—viz. the minute specks of mica glittering on the lower 
leaves and roots, from the quantity of this earth found in the 
Caledonian mountains and their clefts. The festucz offer some 
subjects of remark, which we cannot follow very closely, as 
they would lead us too far. The festuca vivipara is curious, 
but not singular in its mode of propagation. ‘The seeds vegetate 
in the parent plant, and, when they fall on the ground, require 
only a proper soil into which they may strike their minute roots. 
The festuca uniglumis of the Hortus Kewensis is retained under 
the same genus, though referred to the lolium with the trivial 
name of bromoides, by Hudson, Withering, &c. ‘The plant, 
however, resembles the other species of lolium only in having 
one valve to the calyx. The festuca pratensis of Hudson, Cur- 
tis, and our present author, is the F. elatior of the Species 
Plantarum, and the F. pinnata, the bromus pinnatus of the same 
work. 

The bromus racemosus, the slender broom, first distinctly 
noticed by Dr. Smith in the Linnean Transactions, seems to 
be the fourth variety of B. polymorphus of Withering. It is a 
tender grass, appearing early, but soon overpowered by the 
more luxuriant herbage. Our author distinguishes the B. seca- 
linus from the mollis, though sometimes confounded, and we 
think we have seen some varieties of the former approaching 
— nearly the latter. The B. secalinus, however, merits the 
rank of a distinct species. The B. multiflorus was first de- 
scribed in the Linnean Transactions. Our author retains the 
trivial name of asper, for the short-awned pendent broom, and 
rejects the fanciful ones of Hudson and some other botanists. 

The genus of arundo offers few subjects of remark. The 
trivial name of the A. colorata of the Kew garden is retained : 
it is the phalaris arundo of the Species Plantarum, the calama- 
grostis variegatus of Gmelin, who seems to have separated it 
from the arundines unnecessarily. 

Mr. Knappcontinues the genus Rotbollia, formed by the young- 
er Linnzus, in order to include the sea rush grass. It is.referred 
to the genuszgilopsin the Species Pantarum. He retains also the 
genus Knappia, called in honour of our author, by Dr. Smith, 
who formed it to include the Anglesea sand grass, which hung 
but loosely on the agrostis, to which it had been referred. 
The triticum commune of Hudson, and our author, is the 
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elymus caninus of the Species Plantarum, and the T. lolia- 
ceum, the poa loliacea of the Flora Anglica. This is the last 
species described by our author—the hundred and fourteenth. 

Some of the more important varieties are added, which we 
ean only enumerate. These are the agrostis seminuda, a va- 
riety of the A. vulgaris capillaris of Leers—nigra of Withering ; 
2. A. brevis, a variety of the A. stolonifera; 3. Poa glomerata, 
a variety of P. alpina; 4. P. coerulea, subccerulea of the En- 
glish Botany, eg, Fa the P. pratensis; 5. Festuca repens 
(rubra L., cambrica Hudson) variety of F. duriuscula. 

On the whole, we are highly satisfied with this very splendid 
work. It is chaste, elegant, and instructive; nor is it among 
the least of its ornaments, that lighter classic elegance occasion- 
ally relieves the drier and more abstruse botanical disquisi- 


tions. 





Sanaa 








Art. V.— Elements and Practice of Mensuration and Land Sur- 
veying, adapted both to Public and Private Instruction. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules for Measuring Hay-stacks, Marl- 
pits, and Canals. By Foseph Beckett. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Lack- 
ington and Co. 1804. 


_ AMONG the various arts and sciences which have been cul- 
tivated and improved in the course of the last fifty years, we 
know of none which has made a more rapid progress, or the 
acquirement of which has been more facilitated, than the art of 
book-making. Inthe daysof our youth an author thought it a formi- 
dable thing to appear before the public, and would, with trem- 
bling hands and throbbing breast, examine his manuscript again 
and again before he would venture to commit it to the press ; 
but in the present times this race of beings has become more 
hardy, and dreads not to expose its offspring to an ordeal severe 
as the fire of Moloch ; the press is always open; the printers’ 
devils seise with avidity all that comes within their rasp, and 
hide within their dark regions the hasty produce of this rash 


tribe. 
Facilis descensus Averni. 


Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. Vira. 

Formerly, the mere mechanical labour of writing a book de- 
terred many a literary character from commencing author: but 
in these more happy days, when once a gentleman has become 
expert in using those grand auxiliaries to the mind, a pair of 


scissors and a paste-brush, the great difficulty is removed ; and 
in a few days the public may admire his manual dexterity, 
though they may find no reason to be astonished at the strength 
of his understanding, or the profundity of his knowledge. 

The work before us is of such a nature 4s calls not for any 
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elaborate criticism. Its author professes to teach the elements 
and practice of mensuration; and, with the assistance of the 
printers’ spacing leads, has managed to cover (we cannot say fi//, 
since some pages do not contain twenty lines,) $42 octavo pages. 
Of these, the first 220 are appropriated to geometrical jefni- 
tions, theorems, and problems, mensuration of superficies, co- 
nic sections, and solids; artificers’ works, timber-measuring, 
and specific gravity. If there were any difficulty in examinin 
this part of the work, it would be in determining what portion B 
it really belonged to the author; much of it, very much indeed, 
has been taken from two well-known performances by Dr. Hut- 
ton — his Mensuration, and his Course of Mathematics. As 
the volume is by no means freé from press-errors, we have been 
inclined to conjecture that Mr. Beckett intended to make a ge- 
neral acknowledgement at the beginning of his book, but that 
the printer, by mistake, put it in a wrong place. At p.187 
we meet with a short passage, something like which, we con- 
ceive, was intended for the first page :—wiz. ‘ What follows is 
chiefly extracted from Dr.Hutton’s excellent Treatise on Mensu- 
ration, large octavo.’ 

From p. 220 to 241 we find a strange jumble of tables, rules, 
and questions, with exquisite poetry, and curious grammar. 
Among the tables, is one of circular segments, which, it may 
be proper to add, is often erroneous in the last figure. 

About sixty pages are devoted to Land-Surveying : but this 
part is peculiarly deficient, as it is entirely independent of the 
principles of trigonometry. Our author seises two or three 
opportunities of sneering at a brother book-maker, whom he 
characterises as ‘ the modern philosopher Davis,’ and with 
whom he seems very angry for transcribing Burne’s Geodesia. 
We know not why Mr. Beckett’s spleen should thus be raised a- 
gainst a fellow pioneer among the thickets and brambles of 
science ; is it because the labours of Mr. Davis have prevented 
our author from availing himself of Burne’s publication in some 
such manner as he has done of another’s ? 

In an appendix of nearly forty pages, Mr. Beckett applies the 
equidistant ordinate method to the measuring of hay-stacks, 
marl-pits, canals, moats, drains, and mill-pools: here we find 
many rules and observations, some practical, others impracti- 
cable. We could not help admiring the directions for the men- 
suration of hay-stacks, and finding their contents dy the yard. 
In better days, when reviewers could afford to keep a horse, 
we purchased our hay by weight ; but these revolutionary times 
have produced many alterations ; so, if we were now to walk 
to the Haymarket, or to Whitechapel, we suppose we should 
hear livery-stable-keepers bargaining for as many yards of hay 
as would serve thirty or forty horses a week. This part of 
mensuration has indeed, as our author observes, * been most 
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unaccountably neglected;’ and he may well pride himself uport 
the success with which he has laid down rules for its simplifi- 
cation atid extension: we trust he will not suffer his exertions to 
terminate here; for we doubt not that the mathematical sciences 
may be applied with equal facility to the improvement of other 
useful arts. ‘Before another edition of this work is called for, 
the author might, perhaps, obtain an assortment of measure 
patterns from some fashionable taylor, which, with a little in- 
gefuity, would furnish a new and useful subject for another 
eighteen or twenty pages: The knights of the needle might 
then be accommodated, as well as the gentlemen of the whip ; 
and our beaux might strut aboyt Bond-street, bedecked with 
patent elastic pantaloons with their dimensions rectified accord- 
ing to the principles of the equidistant ordinate method! What 
trifles are the discoveries of a Newton, compared with such as 
we now allude to! An author who spethcierii all this, will 
have arrived at the acmé of science, and may, with confidence, 
apply to his own performances the language of Ovip : 


Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 


—— -— 








Art. VI.—WMilitary Memoirs, relating to Campaigns, Batiles, 
and Stratagems of War, antient and modern ; extracted from the 
best Authorities: with occasional Remarks. By the Author of 
Memoirs of the War in Asia, from 1778 to 1784, &8c. &c. 
8ve. 10s. 6d. Boards. Johnson. 1804. 


THIS work is well timed. If the English constitution be 
worth preserving—and who is there, that, amidst all its defects, 
would consent to part with it ?—-such is the awful crisis to 
which we are hastening apace, that every man must consent to 
become a soldier or a sailor—the musket must divide our time 
with the ploughshare, and the shuttle be relinquished for the 
bayonet. Buta nation that is becoming military, must be also 
becoming fond ‘of military subjects; and it is a propensity 
that should be encouraged, not more by practical pomp and pa- 
rade, than by judicious and entertaining histories of military 
campaigns. ‘The feelings of the future hero may be formed in 
the closet, and he may burn in solitude for an opportunity of 
fivaling those deeds of heroism, of repeating those successful 
stratagems, of obtaining those immortal triumphs, which the 
military page before him presents in living colours. For these, 
as well as other reasons, we receive with pleasure the Memoirs 
now submitted to our consideration. They are the work of a 
gentleman who has long been engaged in similar studies, and 
will certainly be no drawback upon the reputation he has 
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already acquired. They are divided, as the title expresses, into’ 
two parts, offering an account of ancient as well as of modern’ 
battles ; the former comprising those wars which occurred prior 
to the invention of gunpowder, the latter those which have, 
taken place since. ‘The author’s motives for thus .considering- 
ancient and modern wars in the same treatise, as well as the- 
sources from which he has drawn much of his intelligence, he 
shall be suffered to present in his own words. 


* — Books relating to the conduct, and treatises on the ‘art of 
war are not in every hand, nor, if they were, has every one leisure to 
read them. The details of memorable battles, antient and modern, 
on which the fate of nations has depended, are less generally known 
than they ought to be, and would be read, Gexticalacty at a crisis like 
the present, with pleasure and advantage by military mea of all ranks 
and descriptions, were it not for the difficulty and expense of grati- 
fying their inclination.. The descriptions given of such battles, in 
books of general history, are commonly too concise to be either en- 
tertaining, or, in a military point of view, useful; and few readers 
have an opportunity of consulting the cotemporey historians, by 
whom the details are related. But, by a judicious selection, accounts 
of the most celebrated battles, (at present. to be found only by turn- 
ing over numerous volumes of history, in many languages,) may be 
brought together and contamed in one volume, of a moderate size ; 
yet so minutely described, as to serve the principal purpose of illus- 
trating the maxims of war; and that with more pleasure, force, and 
effect, than if they were exhibited in a didactic form.—Supposed , 
cases of the number of an enemy, the ground he occupies, his rela- , 
tive positions, and other particulars stated abstractedly, take but © 
little hold on the mind; and lessons, founded on these abstracted 
cases, are soon forgotten. The memory is very much under the in-. 
fluence and direction of the imagination ; and proceeds in the opera-- 
tion of recollection by association of ideas. But among a great va-: 
riety of battles, in a great variety of circumstances, there are man 
that amuse the imagination, and some that may be called to mld, 
almost without any effort, even on sudden emergencies, by some- 

ints of resemblance or of contrast. The perusal of military history 
1s, at any rate, the most natural and easy introduction to the study: 
of military tactics. ; 

‘ However the instrumentality has varied, the great operations of 
war, springing from genius and sound sense, have continued in all. 
times and places the same. Though the manner of engaging, siace 
the introduction of gunpowder, be, in some respects, be erent, sea- 
sons, grounds, forage, surprises, ambushes, retreats, and, ia a word, 
the grand outlines, and almost the whole theory of war remain un- 
altered. Similar emergencies suggest similar measures: the same cir- 
cumstances dictate the same expedients. Nor is the difference be.‘ 
tween the weapons of antient and modern warfare so great as may 
perhaps be sometimes imagined. - The antients had their missive 
weapons as well as we; darts, slings, bows and arrows, baliste and 
catapulte. Vinez, rams, and moveable towers, were scarcely less 


formidable to walled towns than battering cannon; and chariots, 
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armed with 2h gy scythes, as little to be opposed, though they 


might be eluded, as field artillery. 

* For this reason the editor has made a compilation of military oc- 
currences, antient as well as modern. The antient Greek writers are 
but very imperfectly understood, in the general translations of their 
whole works; but, least of all when they touch on the conduct of 
war, and the order and vicissitudes of battles. For instance, who can 
form any accurate and adequate idea of engagements from Hamp- 
den’s Polybius? In the present compilation, recourse has been had 
to the original of Polybius, Xenophon, Arrianus, and other Greek 
authors. And, with the assistance not only of Vegetius and lia 
us, but that of military gentlemen, who have added the study of the 
theory to an acquaintance with actual scenes of war, descriptions of 
battles have been made out, which may, it is hoped, be intelligible. 
The whole of these anecdotes, extracted from the best authorities, 
serve to illustrate and to impress on the mind a lively and practical 
conviction of the most important truths; how often enthusiasm and 
numbers have prevailed over disciplined valour, and all the tactician’s 
art ; and, on the other hand, how often a high and impetuous spirit, 
by deranging the plan of the general, and exposing the troops to be 
attacked in flank, have involved the whole in defeat and disaster ; on 
what minute accidents the fate of battles often turns; the effects of 
surprise ;‘the power of novelty; the prstection of courage ; the fatal 
iifluence and contagion of fear. But, amidst the ever-ahiftin scene 
of a great battle accidents are controlled by the presence of mind, 
and the invention of a consummate commander; who, in the re- 
sources of his own mind, fraught with various ideas and stratagems 
of war, finds means to repair sudden reverses of fortune, and even to 
iunprove unforeseen accidents into victory.’ P. vi. 


The first part commences with the battle of Thymbrium, 
fought between the Persians and Babylonians, as related by 
2xenophon in his Cyropzdia, and closes with that of Halidown- 
hill, between the English and Scots, in the reign of Edward III. 
Yet, as no marginal references, appendix, or subdivisions into 
sections, are given throughout the whole course of the. volume, 
it must be obvious to every reader, that nations are jumbled 
upon nations, and wars upon wars, with far too little order or 
discrimination. Should the present work reach a second edition, 
we would strenuously advise the writer to introduce a few more 

Ttitions, and at least a regular table of contents, to put us a 

ittle more fully into possession of his plan; and then we will 
allow him to pursue it in his own way, whether geographically 
or chronologically.—His account of the battle between Philip 
of Macedon and Quinctus Flaminius might have been more 
amply detailed with advantage; but we select it, as having begun 
on both sides undesignedly, and consequently in a manner that 
seidom occurs either in ancient or modern history. Its date is 
nearly two centuries before the Christian xra. 


* The army of Flaminius consisted of upwards of twenty-six thou- 
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sand men, including six thousand foot, and three hundred horse, 
furnished by the Aétolians, (whose country lay on the south side of 
Philip’s dominions, ) who, in the dispute, had taken the Roman side. 

‘ Philip’s forces were about the same number. Both armies ad- 
vanced until they met, near Scotusa, a town in the heart of Thessaly, 
not far from Pharsalus, where the mighty contest between Julius 
Cesar and Pompey was afterwards decided. 

‘ The neighbourhood of two such armies, says Plutarch, did not 
produce the ordinary effect of mutually intimidating each other. 
On the contrary, it increased their courage and ardour: the Romans 
being elated with the prospect of conquering the Macedonians, 
whose fame in war had been established in the days of Alexander ; 
and the Macedonians hoping, by a victory over the Romans, whom 
they considered as far more formidable than their antient competi+ 
tors, the Persians, to raise the character of their present king, Philip, 
above that of Alexander himself. 

‘ It had rained hard during the night, and, in the morning, the 
plain, where the armies were drawn up, was covered with a mist, 
which prevented the one party from seeing what was doing by the 
other. Those parties, therefore, who were sent out by both armies 
to reconnoitre, meeting unexpectedly, brought on an engagement, 
amongst some hills, which, from their shape, resembling the heads of 
dogs, are called, in the Greek language, Cynoscephale. 

* The success was balanced between the parties, the unevenness of 
the ground favouring each by turns. Releteesiatib, however, 
were, from time to time, dispatched from each commander to his 
party» until, at length, when the day cleared up, the action gradually 

came general. 

‘ Philip, who had taken his station on his right wing: advanced, 
from the rising grounds he occupied, with his whole phalanx, against 
the Romans, who were unable to resist the heavy assault of the Ma- 
cedonians, moving on with their long sarisse oY spears, projecting a 
great way before them, and the middle and rear ranks completely 
sheltered from missiles, by their shields held up, and, as it were, 
locked one into another over their heads. 

‘ In the course of the battle, the Macedonian left wing came to be 
separated a little from the main body, as must have happened when 
it got on broken or rugged ground, such as are the hills in that 
part of Thessaly. The Roman general immediately discovered the 
opportunity afforded to him of employing his troops, with their pe- 
culiar arms, to advantage. He, therefore, instantly rushed on kee 
wing, while in that unfavourable situation, and made dreadful havock 
among them: for, on account of the inequality and roughness of the 
ground, the Macedonians could not preserve the close and dense ar- 
rangement of the phalanx, but were forced to fight, as it were, man 
to man, encumbered instead of being defended by their long un- 

manageable spears and heavy armour. 

‘ The phalanx was like an animal of enormous strength and sta- 
ture, which, whilst it retained its compact order, as one body, was 
irresistible and impenetrable; but, ee that order was broken, 
every separate soldier lost the greatest part of his strength ; not only 
from the nature of his arms, but that the force of each member of 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 2. dugust, 1804. 2E 
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the body consisted in his being a part of the whole, rather than in 


his own individual or personal exertions. 
‘ As soon as the Romans had penetrated through the breaks in 


the line of the phalanx, and gotten within the point of their long 
projecting spear, the victory was decided: for a phalanx-man, having 
one hand employed in holding and managing a pike of — or’ 
twenty feet in length, and another in making use of his shield, be- 
came not only of no avail against the Roman legionary, with his 
short cut-and-thrust sword and buckler, but utterly unable to defend 
himself from attack. 

‘ The disorder produced in Philip’s army was-extreme ; many fell 
on the spot, others threw down their arms and fled, and that ill-ad- 
vised prince lost, it is said, not fewer than eight thousand slain, and 
five thousand taken prisoners, on that day. .That even the king 
himself escaped was owing principally to the AEtolians, who, instead 
of following up the victory, fell to plundering his camp, leaving the 
Romans to pursue the fugitives as they were able.’ Pp. 136. 


Applying this battle to modern times, and especially to the 
present state of our own country, we perceive easily that the 
pike is not a sufficient weapon of defence; that, in case of dis- 
comfiture, it will become a useless encumbrance ; and that hence 
the pikeman should at the same time be protected by a sword, 
or some other side-arm, which will fit him for close quarters, 
as the pike does for more distant encounter. ‘The sword is the 
only weapon he can employ in a retreat or rout; and from the 
inutility of the shield, in consequence of the change which the 
employment of gunpowder has made in modern tactics, he will 
be able to wield both instruments with much comparative ease. 
From the casualty with which this battle commenced, the vo- 
lunteer field-ofhcer must also perceive the immense importance 
of having his senses always about him, of self-collection, and 
constant presence of mind—since it is not always possible to as- 
certain the direct spot in which the field will be contested. 

The modern department of the work before us opens with 
some observations that may be useful to the military tiro; and 
we accordingly select them. 


* Not only offensive arms underwent a material change, in conse- 
quence of the use of gunpowder, but also those for defence fell gra- 
dually into disuse ; for, when projectile arms were become so perfect 
as to form the basis of the whole art of war, and to render hand-arms 
almost useless: above all, when it was discovered, that it was impos- 
sible to contrive any defensive armour light enough to be worn by 
the soldiers, and, at the same time, strong enough to resist a musket- 
bullet, not to speak of cannon-balls, then all sorts of armour for de- 
fence were entirely thrown aside. 

* Another article, in which great alterations have been necessarily 
made, in consequence of the use of gunpowder, in war, is the arrange- 
ment of troops in order of battle and on a march. 

‘The Macedonians and other Greek nations were frequently 
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drawn up on a depth of sixteen, and even thirty-two men, placed one 
behind another, in files; because that deep and dense order, while it 
could be perfectly preserved, enabled them to bear down all opposi« 
tion. 

‘ The Romans, whose chief arm was the sword, fejected the dense 
order of the Greeks, as incompatible with the use of that weapon, 
and drew up in long full lines, of three men in depth, much the same 
as is practised in the present times in European armies; but then the 
men were arranged, not in files, one behind another, as is now done, 
but each man, in the succeeding rank, was placed diagonally, o po- 
site to the interval, between the two men in the ran eles R 3 
Besides, the Roman soldier, in order to have the full play of his 
short cut-and-thrust sword and buckler, uired a great deal more 
room, in all directions, than either the Macedonian or modern Euro- 
pean soldier. 

‘The nature of the arms must always determine the manner of 
oe an army, and of arranging, in that order, the troops for 

ttle. 

‘ Notwithstanding the continual alterations and frequent improve- 
ments in the form and other circumstances of modern fire-arms, it 
yet seems impossible that the men who use them can be drawn up 
to advantage in any other way than in three lines. 

‘ With two lines only there will be ground lost; and, with four, 
they can never all fire at the same time. 

‘It has, therefore, been owing to the introduction of gunpowder 
in war, that, in modern times, the order of troops in battle resembles 
much more the dense arrangement of the Macedonian phalanx, than 
the open distribution of the men in the Roman legion.’ Pp. 214. 


‘ Of the manner in which war was carried on in the middle ages, 
after the invention of gunpowder, but before the use of that inflam- 
mable substance had introduced any material alteration in battle, 
the three signal victories obtained by the English over the French, 
at Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, are very curious examples. 

¢ In all of these battles there appears. the same temerity in the En- 
glish Fae a who, without any object of moment, and merely. for 

e 


the sake of renown or of plunder, had ventured so far into the ene- 
my’s country as to leave themselves no retreat ; and who, unless to 
be saved by the imprudence of the French commanders, were, from 
their very situation, exposed to inevitable destruction. 

‘ But, allowance being made for this temerity, which, according 
to the irregular plans of war followed in those ages, seems to have 
been unavoidable, there appears in the day of action the same pre- 
sence of mind, dexterity, courage, firmness, and precaution, on the 
part of the English ; the same precipitation, confusion, and vain con- 
fidence, on the part of the French: and the events were such ag 
might have been expected from such opposite conduct. 

‘The immediate consequences of those great victories. were also 
similar: for the English, instead of pushing the French with vigour, 
and taking advantage of their consternation, seem rather to have ree 
laxed their efforts, and to have allowed the egemy leisure to recover 
from their losses.’ p. 220. - 

2EQ2- 
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The writer proceeds to detail these battles at some length, 
from Froissard, Villani, and Hume; but their general history 
is too well known to be dwelt upon in this place. One of the 
best narrated engagements in this department is that of Flow- 
den, between the Scots and English, in 1513, chiefly drawn up 
from Hume and Buchanan; it is too long, however, for in- 
sertion. But the following observations by sir Walter Raleigh, 
here strangely introduced among the battles of the sixteenth 
century, instead of among those of the fourteenth, we cannot 
avoid extracting, for their great pertinence at the present sea- 


son, 


« Speaking of the battle of Poictiers, he says, “ I think it would 
trouble a Roman antiquary to finde a like example in their histories; 
the example, I say, of a king brought prisoner to Rome, by an army 
of eight thousand, which he had surrounded with forty thousand, 
better appointed, and no lesse expert wafriours. This, I am sure of, 
that neither Syphax, the Numidian, followed by a rabble of half 
scullions, as Livie rightly termes them, nor those cowardly kings, 
Perseus and Gentius, are worthy patternes. All that have read of 
Cressi and Agincourt will bear me witnesse, that I do not alledge 
the battell of Poitiers, for lack of other, as good examples of Zz 
English virtue: the proof whereof hath left many a hundred better 
marks in all quarters of France than ever did the valour of the Ro- 
mans. If any man impute these victories of our’s to the long bow, 
as carrying further, piercing more strongly, and quicker of discharge, 
than the Breach crosse-bow—my answer is ready: that, in all these 
respects, it is also (being drawn with a strong arm) superior to the 
musket, yet is the musket a weapon of more use. The gun and the 
crosse-bow are of like force, when discharged by a boy or woman, 
as when by a strong man; weaknesse or sicknesse, or a sore finger, 
makes the long bow unserviceable. More particularly, I say, that 
it was the custome of our ancestors to shoot, for the most part, point 
blank ; and so shall he perceive, who will note the circumstances of 
almost any one battell. This takes away all objection; for, when 
two armies are within the distance of a butt’s length, one flight of 
arrows, or two at the most, can be delivered before they close. 
Neither is it, in general, true, that the long bow reacheth further, 
or that it pierceth more strongly than the crosse-bow ; but this is 
the rare effect of an extraordinary arme, whereupon can be grounded 
no common rule. If any man shall ask, how then came it to passe 
that the English wan so many great battells, having no advantage to 
help him? I may, with best commendation of modesty, refer him to 
the French historian, who, relating the victory of our men at Cre- 
vant, where they passed a bridge, in face of the enemy, useth these 
words: the English comes with a conquering bravery, as he that 
was accustomed to gain every where without any stay: he forceth 
our guard placed upon the bridge to keep the passage. Or I may 
cite another place of the same author, where he tells, how the 
Britons, being invaded by Charles the Eighth, king of France, 
thought it good policy to apparrell a thousand and five hundred of 
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their own men in English cassocks, hoping that the very sight of the 


English red crosse would be enough to terrifie the French. But I will 
not stand to borrow of the French historians, (all which, excepting 
De Serres and Paulus /Emilius, report wonders of our nation:) the 
proposition which I first undertook to maintain, that the military 
virtue of the English, prevailing against all manner of difficulties, 
ought to be preferred before that of the Romans, which was assisted 
with all advantages that could be desired. If it be demanded why, 
then, did not our kings finish the conquest as Cesar had done? My 
answer  ! be, (I hope without offence, ) that our kings were like to 
the race of the AZacidz, of whom the old poet Ennius gave this note : 
Bellipotentes sunt magis quam ia? ang [sapientipotentes]; they 
were more warlike than politic. oso notes their proceedings may 
find that none of them went to work like a conqueror, save only king 
‘Henry the Fifth, the course of whose victories it pleased God to in- 
terrupt by his death. But this question is the more easily answered if 
another be first made. Why did not the Romans attempt the conquest 
of Gaule before the time of Caesar? Why not after the Macedonian 
war? Why not after the third Punick, or after the Numantian? At 
all these times they had good leisure; and then, especially, had they 
both leisure and fit opportunity, when under the conduct ef Marius, 
they had newly vanquished the Cimbri and Teutones, by whom the 
country of Gaule had been piteously wasted. Surely the words of 
Tully were true, that, with other nations, the Romans fought for 
dominion—with the Gaules for preservation of their own safety. 

“ Therefore they attempted not the conquest of Gaule until they 
were lords of all other countrics to them known. We, on the other 
side, held only the one-half of our own island, the other half being 
inhabited by a nation (unlesse, perhaps, in wealth and numbers of 
men somewhat inferiour,) every way equall to ourselves; a nation 
antiently and strongly allied to our enemies the French, and, in that 
regard, enemy to us, so that our danger lay both before and behinde 
us ; and the greater danger at our backs, where commonly we felt, 
always we feared, a stronger invasion by land, than we could make 
upon France, transporting our forces over sea. 

“ It is usual with men that have pleased themselves with admiring 
the matters which they fiad in antient histories, to hold it a great in- 
jury done to their judgement, if any take upon him, by way of com- 
parison, to extoll the things of later ages. But, I am well persuaded, 
that, as the divided vertue of this our island hath given more noble 
proof of itself, than, under so worthy a leader, that Roman army 
could do, which afterwards could win Rome and all her empire, 
making Cesar a monarch; so, hereafter, by God’s blessing, who hath 
converted our greatest hindrance into our greatest help, the enemy that shall 
dare to try our forces will finde cause to wish, that, avoiding us, he had 
rather encountered as great a puissance as was that of the Roman empire.” 


p. 250. 


We copy the following, as containing some degree of useful 
information to those who have not made military tactics a pre- 
fessional study. 
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‘ Before examples be produced, of what may be properly called 
the modern art of war, it may be useful to give a short account of 
the various modes in which armies are commonly arranged in battle, 
and in which attacks are made. 

‘ For full information on these particulars the military reader may 
apply, with confidence, to the work of M. Joly de Maizeroy, enti- 
tuled “ Cours de tactique, pratique et historique,” printed at Paris, in 
octavo, in 1766: also to the “ Essai théorique et pratique sur les Ba- 
tailles,”? by the chevalier de Grimoard, printed in quarto, at Paris, in 
1775. 

‘ All arrangements of troops, in line of battle, are either direct, 
that is to say parallel, or nearly so, to the front of the enemy’s line 5 
or oblique, that is inclined to his front, so that if the two lines were 
to meet, at either extremity, they would form an angle, more or less 
acute. 

* Ist. The direct order of battle is the most natural and obvious, 
the most simple in its disposition and operations, and the most an- 
tient. In proportion, however, as the art of tactics was ———_ 
many important defects were discovered in the direct order: but the 
principal reason why it is seldom employed seems to be the difficulty 
of meeting with, in a campaign, a plain so level and so extensive, as 
to allow two considerable armies to be drawn up, in opposite lines, 
the one parallel to the other, and to manceuvre, close, and engage, 
along their whole front, at the same time. 

‘ , Pee or parallel lines of battle must, besides, be very disadvan- 
tageous for any army, unless the front be but of small extent, and 
that the commander have a sufficient number of troops, in reserve, 
to reinforce such parts of his line as the enemy appear to break 


through. 

. The oblique order of battle comprehends every species of dispo- 
sition of troops, by which they can, at pleasure, be made to act 
against one or more points of the enemy’s line, whilst the remaining 
parts of it are kept in check; such troops as are not engaged in 
these attacks, being held back, and beyond the reach of the enemy ; 
by which operation the attacking army seems, in a general seuse, 
to be obliquely inclined, by one or more angles, to that of the 
enemy. 

‘ This oblique order is the most scientific, the most artful, and 
the most perfect of all. ‘It is this,’’ says the chevalier de Folard, 
** against which a general, however able he may be, can form no op- 
position, when it is suddenly presented by the enemy: for, to be able 
to oppose it with due effect, it would be necessary to execute such 
manceuvres as cannot possibly be performed in the moment of action, 
as they require much time and previous arrangement. It might, for 
instance, be requisite to transport the whole left of an army to the 
right, or the whole right to the left.” 

‘ The parts of a line, with which the partial attack or attacks are 
to be made, are reinforced beyond the ordinary strength of the line, 
and the other parts, not engaged, are weakened in proportion as they 
are removed from the enemy. 

* The oblique order is the genuine resource of a weak army. Its 
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‘principal advantage consists in giving a commander the choice of the 
point of attack, and in rendering, for some time at least, the enemy’s 
superiority in numbers of no use to them. 

‘ An army, which is forced to engage another much more nume- 
rous, ought, above all, to endeavour to outfront it on one of the 
wings, and to be strong on every point where the enemy may make 
an attack. By gaining these two grand advantages, and by keepin 
‘back the other parts of the line from action, a sort of equality, in. of 
fective strength, will be established between the two armies, the 
—— portion of the largest being thus rendered of no use in the 
battle, 

* Frederic II. or the Great, of Prussia, has, of all the moderns, 
best studied the principles and properties of the oblique order. In 
his grand encampments and reviews, in time of peace, he shewed the 
mechanism of this order to his generals; and it was by it that he 
opened the way to his numerous victories. The Prussian tactics form 
an era in military history. 

* The oblique order may be employed against the right, the left, 
or the centre of the enemy’s line, or against any of the intermediate 
points ; but it is generally directed against one of the wings. 

‘ The great art of arranging this order, is to mask and conceal the 
design from the enemy, who, being equally apprehensive of an at- 
= on every point, cannot weaken one in order to strengthen any 
other. 

* The way to make an oblique attack miscarry is to adopt an or- 
der contrary to that of the enemy, and to have always a considerable 
— de reserve, of horse and foot, ready to reinforce the point at- 
tacked. 

‘ It is often of great advantage to employ the oblique order against 
an enemy, who has taken, what he considers to be a good position, 
and there waits for the attack. In such a case he has no fears of be- 
ing surprised, and from that very confidence is frequently defeated. 

‘ However inferior a general may be, he never can be utterly de- 
feated, if he act on the oblique order: for, as he does not engage the 
whole front of the enemy, nor even brings into action but a part of 
his own line, he never can suffer, excepting merely in the points of 
contact. 

‘ It follows from all this, that a general, who is obliged to engage 
an enemy superior to himself in numbers, or in the quality of the 
troops, ought to take such a position as that the enemy cannot at- 
tack his whole front at one time. By such a position, he will be 
saved from a total defeat; but, on the other hand, he will be pre- 
vented from employing his talents, or taking advantage of circum- 
stances, to ruin the enemy, unless this last destroy his own army, by 
repeated and unsuccessful assaults on such parts as are within his 
reach, 

‘ The oblique order is distinguished into two sorts: that which is 
originally so arranged from principle or design, and that which ariscs 
accidentally, or from circumstances. 

‘1. In the first sort, it is always safer to attack one or both wings 
than the centre of the enemy, for, when the cavalry is defeated, it 18 
extremely difficult for them to rally ; whereas, the centre, consisting 
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entirely of infantry, may speedily recover itself, when properly sup- 
orted by the second line, or the reserve. 

* The double oblique order is the attacking of both wings of the 
enemy, at the same time that the centre is kept back at such a di- 
stance as to be out of his reach. To be able to attack obliquely his 
two wings, to double round on his flanks and rear, and also to push 
his centre, would require a considerable superiority over him in point 
of numbers; but, with an army somewhat inferior, or, at most, equal 
to that of the enemy, it is not difficult to dispose an army so as to fall 
on his two wings at once, and, at the same time, to take such precau- 
tions as will prevent him from taking advantage of the centre, which 
must have been weakened by drawing off troops to strengthen the 
attacking wings.—But this is not the place to attempt an explana- 
tion of the requisite operations for such a purpose. 

« Attacks on the centre are, in general, extremely dangerous, par- 
ticularly when the wings of the attacking army are not al supported 
by woods, rivers, morasses, &c. and that the enemy is much superior 
in numbers. 

‘ The only good reason for making such an attack is, that the 
other parts of his line are flanked by batteries, or that his wings are 
so situated as not to be approached but with evident danger. 

‘ If the enemy’s centre bends inwards, forming a concavity, it 
ought never to be attacked. In this case, it is better to attempt one 
of his wings, whatever it may cost. 

‘ In an attack on the centre, the troops ought always to be drawn 
up on a greater depth than ordinary, that is, in six ranks instead of 
three. 

‘ An army broken in the centre must be defeated, unless the evil 
be speedily repaired; but it will not be entirely destroyed, because 
each wing may effect its retreat in safety. Nay more, if the wings 
have received no particular check, they may frequently envelop and 
beat the invading army. When an attack, therefore, is made on the 
centre of an enemy, the wings of the attacking army ought to be 
kept at as great distance from his as possible, that they may be ready 
to repel any counter-attack on his part. 

* 2. The accidental or circumstantial oblique order is that in which 
one army may attack another, although it do not occupy a position 
really oblique to that of the enemy, but in which it may fall on par- 
ticular parts of his line, whilst the other parts are either by nature or 
art protected from assault. 

‘ This species of the oblique occurs much more frequently than 
the former, as the nature of the ground will but seldom permit the 
former to be — ; but, in all other respects, the principles of 
mancuvring and operations of the one may be easily applied to the 
other in the field.’ Pp. 319. 

This, however, is not quite so clearly expressed as we could 
wish: and both Maizeroy and Grimoard, our author’s avowed 
sources, are upon many points more intelligible than himself, 
He has not, moreover, entered sufficiently into the changes which 
the tactical art again underwent in the course of the late war, 
by the introduction of rapid attacks, and a constant endeavour 
to break the enemy’s line—a measure which, more than any 
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other, proved beneficial to the soldiers of France, as an intro- 
duction of a similar system into the English navy proved uni- 
formly advantageous to our seamen. ‘This impetuous mode 
of action in some measure sends us back to the system of for- 
mer times, destroys half the advantage of the modern oblique 
line, and paralyses in a very considerable degree the art of 
engineering. Suwarrow and Bonaparte obtained equally their 
most important battles by this bold celerity of encounter; to 
which the systematic but frigid principles of marshal Keith, 
still predominant in Germany and the greater part of the north 
of Europe, were in vain opposed. The bridge of Lodi was de- 
fended by what was deemed an impregnable park of artillery ; 
but it was carried upon the third attack, led forward with re- 
sistless impetuosity by Bonaparte himself; and nothing but con- 
sternation and rout were to be seen on the vanquished side of 
the river. ‘The battle of Marengo hung long in terrible sus- 
pense. Upon the whole, the Austrians seem at one time to have 
had the advantage. Dessaix was ordered to separate one of the 
adverse wings fromthe centre. He died in the attempt; buthe suc- 
ceeded in his object, and not in his object alone, but in drawing 
down the balance of fortune in favour of his countrymen, and in 
deciding the fate of Italy —we may almost add, the fate of Europe. 
t is justly observed, in many parts of the volume before us, that 
the characteristic bravery of the French, as of their direct ances- 
tors the Gauls, consists in momentary impetuosity of action: they 
cannot beara check; a steadyresistance unmans them: theymust 
be led on to the battle, rather than wait to receive it; and if they 
do not triumph at the first or second onset, they are almost sure 
of losing the engagement. ‘That the undisciplined Italians should 
flee before such a torrent of assault, admits of no wonder; it 
was novel to the statue-like inflexibility of the Austrians; and 
though from habit and severe order the latter made a far more 
honourable opposition, it proved at length irresistible to them- 
selves, and they were obliged to fly before the electric tornado. 
On landing in Egypt, the French found the very system 
practised by themselves practised also by the Arabs: but the 
Arabs were deficient in military skill; and with equal numbers 
they fought therefore on unequal terms. ‘The peculiar charac- 
teristic of the English is cool steady bravery, a courage that rises 
with difficulties, and a judgement that is always at 1ts height in 
proportion to the emergency of the occasion. By excess of im- 
prudence they were plunged into the utmost perii at Crecy, Poi- 
tiers, and Agincourt; and by the exercise of the former quali- 
ties, by a combination of prudence and valour rising in propor- 
tion to the dangers that surrounded them, they obtained in each 
of these dilemmas a victory that still continues to astonish all Eu- 
rope. The same fact occurred during the late war, in Holland ; 
we lost through confidence and indiscretion. What might have 
been the effect of confidence and indiscretion, had the troops of 
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general Abercrombie equalled those of the enemy, we will not 
pretend to affirm: but, on their approach to Aboukir, they found 
themselves in a situation infinitely more perilous than they had 
any reason to expect. Here, as in former times, their charac- 
teristic qualities shone forth with characteristic impetuosity : 
the French also attacked them, but the English sustained the 
attack: it was a reverse their assailants had not been accustomed 
to, and did net expect; their confidence misgave them; they fled 
before an inferior number, never more rallied with spirit, and 
at length submitted to a capitulation. 

For the reasons already assigned, we approve of such a com- 
pilation as that now before us: it is, however, too hastily drawn 
up; occasionally deficient in its authorities ; and, as already ob- 
served, destitute of divisions, appendix, or a table of contents. 








Art. VII.—An historical View of the English Government, from 
the Settlement of the Saxcns in Britain to the Revolution in 1688. 
To which are subjcined, some Dissertations connected with the 
History of the Government, from the Revolution to the present 
Time. By Fobn Millar, Esq. 4& Vols. 8vo. 11 19s. 
Boards. Mawman. 1803. 


THE merit of the late John Millar, esq., as 2 professor of law 
in the university of Glasgow, will no doubt be fitly characte- 
rised by some one of his pupils in a biographic tribute to his 
memory. His literary reputation was founded by those excel- 
lent Observations on the Origin and Distinction of Ranks in So- 
ciety, which appeared in 1771. It was extended by an Histo- 
rical View of the English Government to the Accession of the 
House of Stuart, which appeared in 1786. The latter, but not 
the former, of these works is reprinted in the present collec- 
tion, and fills the first two volumes. ‘They did not escape our 
notice or applause on their first publication *. 

The new matter, which begins with the third volume, yet 
awaits our critical analysis: it is a continuation cf the reflec- 
tions on British history—an attempt to explain from general 
causes, rather than individual influence, the successive pheno- 
mena of society and government. 

‘There is no department in the theory of morals more abstruse 
and difficult, than an estimate of the drift, bearing, or probable 
conduct, of masses of men. ‘To resolve the apparent ethcacy of 
leaders into their subserviency to the tendency of multitudes, 
to personify as it were society itself, to detect in its minutest 
actions the predisposing causes and secret motives of its exer- 
tion or apathy, and thus to found a philosophy of history, re- 
quires a mind of no common powers and penetration. ‘This art 
of developing the secret spirit of the times, of mapping the ne- 
cessary paths of events, of explaining revolutions apparently 





* Sce Crit. Rev. Vol. LXIIL p. 569. 
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sudden, of substituting acquiescence to distemper, and expecta- 
tion to surprise, has been carried to higher per‘ection by pro- 
fessor Millar, than by most of his continental competitors. He 
may be considered as filling up the place in English literature 
which the Abbe Mably fills up in French, whose observations 
on the History of France accompany the annals of his country 
with an analogous zeal for liberty and philanthropy. — 
ous, definite, simple in his theories as in his style, professor 
Millar wonders at nothing, accounts for most things plausibly, 
and displays, even where he convinces not, a select research and 
an instructive sagacity. 

Of this work, the books are divided into chapters, and the 
chapters into sections. A review of the government of Scot- 
jand from the accession of James I. to the reign of William III. 
fills the first three subdivisions :—they will interest more in the 
northern than in the southern shires. The political state of En- 
gland during the same period is next considered :—the character 
of the long parliament is thus drawn. 


* The vigour, the activity, and the high sentiments of liberty which, 
from the beginning of this parliament, had been displayed by a great 
majority of its members, were at the same time warmly and uniformly 
supported by the general spirit which prevailed throughout the na- 
tion. Petitions against the arbitrary measures of the court pouring in 
from every quarter, contributed to animate the commons in their en- 
deavours to reform abuses. The other ministers and instruments of 
Charles were either forced, by flight, to save themselves from the ter- 
rors of an impeachment, or, if their obscurity rendered them less ob- 
noxious, they remained in silent apprehension, lest, by opposing the 
popular current, they might provoke their destiny. 

‘ The lower house proceeded unanimously to declare, that the 
imposition of ship-money by the king was contrary to the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom; and that the sheriffs, who had issued 
the writs on that occasion, as well as the persons who had been em- 
ployed in levying the tax, were liable to punishment. In this decla- 
ration they were joined by the unanimous voice of the peers, who far- 
ther ordained that the judgment given in Mr. Hambden’s case should 
be cancelled in their presence. A similar judgment was passed upon 
the levying of tonnage and poundage, without consent of parliament, 
and upon the late collectors of this duty, and, in order to ascertain, for 
the future, the exclusive power of that assembly in this respect, the 
tax was now voted for two months only, and afterwards renewed for 
very short periods. The enlargement of the forests, the revival of 
monopolies, which had been lately abolished by the legislature; every 
illegal method of raising money, or unwarrantable exertion of prero- 
gative; the arbitrary interposition of the star-chamber, and high com- 
mission, and the corrupt and oppressive decisions of the ordinary 
judges, were subjected to severe scrutiny, and stigmatised with strong 
marks of disapprobation and censure. 

* These resolutions and declarations were sufficient to demonstrate 
the sentiments of parliament, and of the nation; but hitherto no pro- 
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vision had been made against the future encroachments of preroga- 
tive. The government was not in a better condition than at the time 
when the petition of right had passed into a law; and the public had 
no security against the monarch, after being freed from his present 
embarrassment, renewing his former pretensions, and resuming that 
system of conduct which he had been compelled to abandon. 

* From the time when the great body of the people had acquired 
a degree of opulence and independence, the frequent meetings of the 

ational council had been deemed essential to the preservation of li- 
berty. During the sitting of parliament the attention of the commu- 
nity was awakened to political discussions; the proceedings of the 
-xecutive power were scrutinized, and held up to public notice ; and 
the nation was possessed of a great organ, by which its grievances 
and its demands could be communicated to the monarch, with a force 
and energy often irresistible. But, in the intervals between those 
great councils, the voice of the legislature was not heard; there ex- 
isted no superior power to controul the abuses of adininistration ; no 
monitor to warn and rouse the people in defence of their privileges ; 
and the usurpations of the crown, if cautiously onuienel, and art- 
fully disguised, were likely in many cases to pass unobserved. If the 
country was maintained in peace and tranquillity; if arts and manu- 
factures were protected, and continued in a flourishing condition ; if 
the inhabitants did not feel themselves grossly oppressed or injured 
in their private rights; they were not apt to testify much uneasiness 
from the illegal measures of government, or to complain even of clear 
and palpable violations of the constitution. 

‘ To avoid the mectings of parliament, therefore, became the great 
object of the crown; in the prosecution of which, Charles had been 
so successful, as for a period of more than eleven years to have avoided 
the necessity of calling that assembly. The very mention of parlia- 
ments, during this period, was regarded as a kind of sedition, and 
upon that account strictly prohibited. It is not surprising that, in 
the present emergency, when the king had been obliged to renounce 
those heretical doctrines, and to solicit once more the assistance of 
his national council, i: should have been thought indispensably ne- 
cessary to prevent the recurrence of measures so completely despotical, 
and effectually to secure this great palladium of the constitution. 

* While the feudal aristocracy remained in its vigour, the barons, 
who were the principal part of this council, were not very anxious 
about the regularity or frequcycy of its meetings. Relying upon the 
number and fidelity of their vassals, they trusted more to their prowess 
in the field, than to their eloquence or address in the cabinet. We 
find, however, so early as the reign of Edward the Third, a provision 
by two several statutes, that parliaments shall be held once every year, 
or oftener; if need be. This law had never been repealed, though, trom 
the state of the kingdom, for several centuries, it had excited but lit- 
tle attention. When the commons had acquired some weight in the 
constitution, they gezecrally threw themselves into the scale of the 
prerogative; and it became as much the interest of the king to call 
frequent meetings of parliament, as it was that of the barons to avoid 
thein. ‘This was the case during the latter part of the Plantagenet 
line, and under the whole goverament of the Tudor princes; during 
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which, it should seem that this point had never become the subject 
either of discussion or controversy. But after the accession of the 
house of Stuart, when the interest and views of the different branches 
of the legislature underwent a total revolution, it was natural for the 
house m commons to look back to those ancient statutes by which 
the annual meetings of parliament were secured. They did not, in- 
deed, think properx to insist upon a literal observance of that regula- 
tion; but making allowance for the difference of times and circum- 
stances, they were willing to admit such variations as might render 
it consistent with the ease and convenience of the crown. Instead of 
calling parliaments annually, it was thought reasonable that the king 
should, at least once in three: years, be obliged to convene those as- 
semblies; and a bill for that purpose was introduced by the com- 
mons, and passed through both houses. ‘T’o secure the observance of 
this regulation, it was provided, that if the chancellor failed to issue 
writs every third year, any twelve peers might exercise that power; 
that, in their default, the sheriffs and other, returning officers. might 
summon the electors; and, lastly, that the voters, if not summoned, 
might assemble of their own accord and eiect representatives. It was 
further provided, that after the two houses of parliament had met, 
they should not, without their own consent, be either prorogued or 
dissolved within the space of fifty days. 

€ While this and other salutary regulations were under the consi- 
deration of parliament, there was good reason to apprehend, what had 
happened on so many former occasions, that their deliberations, how- 
ever important, might be cut short by a sudden dissolution. Unless 
they could guard against this fatal interruption, it was needless to 
propose a reformation of abusca; aad while their members exposed 
themselves to great personal danger from the resentimeat of the crown, 
there was nearly a certainty that their labours would be rendered 
abortive. The necessity of the case, therefore, appeared to justify 
an extraordinary ‘precaution, and a bill was carried through both 
houses, importing, that until the present grievances were redressed, 
they should not, without their own concurrence, be dissolved. 

‘ Among the various tools employed by Charles for the execution 
of his measures, the readiest, and the most subservient to his purposes, 
were the courts of star-chamber and high-commission. 

‘ The former of these tribunals arose from an idea entertained by 
the lawyers of an early age, that the rules of criminal justice could 
not be extended to the numberless instances of delinquency which 
occur in society; and that, of consequence, a discretionary power 
was necessary for taking cognizatce of extraordinary offences. This 
jurisdiction was naturally assumed by the king and privy council, with 
the assistance of his ordinary judges, or of such individuals as he thought 
proper to call in particular cases. 

‘ It is probable that, in the infancy of judicial procedure, when the 
ordinary courts, from their narrow experience, were extremely cau- 
tious and timid in explaining the rules of justice, or when, from a su- 
spicion of their partiality, it appeared expedient to limit and circum. 
scribe their decisions within the strict letter of the law, this ultimate 


remedy, to supply the defect of every other jurisdiction; a remedy, ° 


which probably was applied very sparingly, and with great modera-~ 
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tion, proved of signal advantage to the public. It is remarkable that, 
even in the days of lord Bacon, the interpositions of the star-chamber, 
which had then been rendered more extensive than formerly, are highly 
extolled by that eminent lawyer and philosopher. 

¢ In the progress of society, however, the rules of law were gra- 
dually enlarged and extended to a much greater diversity of cases $ 
and courts of an undefined and arbitrary jurisdiction, as they weré 
found highly inconvenient and dangerous, became, at the same time, 
superfluous and useless. But of all the tribunals invested with dise 
cretionary powers, that of the star-chamber appeared the most liable 
to abuses. The particular crimes, or offences, which chiefly fell un- 
der its cognizance, were such as immediately affected the interest of 
the crown; so that while the court was confessedly tied to no rule, 
the judges were either parties, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
under the direction of a party. It happened, therefore, as might be 
expected, that whenever the king adventured to stretch his preroga- 
tive beyond the beunds of law; when he wished to levy money under 
the pretence of a loan or benevolence; when he wanted to enforce 
the royal proclamations, and put them upon a level with acts of par- 
liament ; or when he was disposed to punish any person who, by op- 
— his measures, or by sounding an alarm to the people, had in- 
curred his displeasure ; in all such cases this was the court to which 
he applied, and in which [4e] never failed to procure a decision accord- 
ing to his wishes. A tribunal of this nature was a sort of excrescence, 
whose polluted and cancerous fibres were likely to contaminate the 
whole constitution, and which, independently of the distempers of 
the present reign, there was an urgent necessity to lop off and era- 
dicate. 

‘ The high commission, as was mentioned in a former part of this 
discourse, had obtained a similar province in spiritual, to that of the 
star-chamber in temporal matters. During the first fervour of reli- 
gious reformation, it had been thought expedient that government 
should controul and direct the faith of individuals; and that a cour? 
should be appointed for the sole purpose of restraining heresies, as 
well as for punishing all offences against the order and dignity of the 
church. This tribunal was at first levelled principally against the 
Roman catholics; but came afterwards to be a weapon, in the hands 
ef the clergy, and consequently of the sovereign, for the support of 
the hierarchy, and for depressing those branches of the sectaries which 
had become eminent or obnoxious. Being in reality a court of inqui- 
sition, unconfined by rules, and actuated by the love of clerical do- 
mination, as well as by that rancorous hatred which is the offspring 
of religious controversy, its proceedings in the department belonging 
to it, were, if possible, still more oppressive and arbitrary than hose 
of the star-chamber ; at the same time, having assumed the power of 
enforcing its decrees by fine and imprisonment, it was enabled to ac- 
quire a most extensive authority. The same observation, which al- 
ready has been made with respect to the star-chamber, is also appli- 
_ eable to the court of high commission; that it proceeded from con- 
junctures which had now ceased to exist. Whatever might be the 
pretences, during the heat of controversy, at the beginning of the 
reformation, for establishing such an extraordinary jurisdiction, these 
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could have no place after the new system of religion had obtained a 
complete victory, and — a full and peaceable establishment. 
Amid the disorders which are apt to accompany a violent revolution, 
there may be some excuse for the exercise of such irregular and arbi- 
trary powers as would be altogether inadmissible and intolerable in 
times of peace and tranquillity. 

* It was thought proper, therefore, by the unanimous voice of both 
houses of parliament, to abolish those courts; a measure, which the 
changes in the state of society would have recommended even at 2 
time when no danger was apprehended from the encroachments of 
prerogative ; but which, in the present circumstances of the nation, 
and under the impression made by the conduct and temper of the mo- 
narch, appeared immediately and indispensably necessary. 

‘ To all these important bills the king was prevailed upon to give 
the royal assent; and if he had done nothing, in the mean time, to 
call in question the sincerity of his compliances, it is probable that 
parliament, and the nation, would have been satisfied with the redress 
which they had procured, and with the amendments on the constitu+ 
tion which had been introduced. But they soon found reason to be- 
lieve, that, in these concessions, the monarch was far from being sin- 
cere.” Vol. iii. Pp. 245. 


The fault of this survey principally consists in the neglect to 
appreciate the legislative value of the long parliament, with re- 
spect to property, commerce, navigation, and what may be called 
the statistic interests of the community. Those questions of 
political liberty which chiefly agitated the people, and which 
are therefore too usually honoured by the historian with a pre- 
ference of attention, are here also too exclusively discussed : 
although the long parliament rendeted greater services to posterity 
by its tacit reforms than by its popular measures. Its civil le+ 
gislation is no less courageous and meritorious thatr-its polix 
tical. 

With the third volume, terminates the finished and more ex- 
cellent portion of the work. ‘The fourth, which is printed with 
ignorant incorrectness, contains a rude and indigested mass of pro- 
jects, of commentaries, and essays:—of theories, not yet moulded 
into form, or reduced to proportion. Its value to most readers 
is small: to young writers it may furnish hints for future and 
more perfect disquisition. The reputation of an author com- 
monly suffers by the exposure of his rough papers; but they 
teach his knack of composition, and serve, like the sketches of 
painters, to give hints to subsequent artists. 

Had the Origin of Ranks been re-printed, a biography of due 
extent been prefixed, and the last volume suppressed, a purer 
service would have been rendered to the honour and celebrity 
of professor Millar. 
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Art. VIII.—Fabdles on Subjects connected with Literature. Imi- 
tated from the Spanish of Don Tomas de Yriarte. By Fobn 
Belfour, Esq. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Richardsons. 1804. 


THE fables of Yriarte are of no small merit; but, from being 
confined to literary subjects, they want variety, and often pall 
by repetition. In the language of the fabulist himself, it is 


Cuct, cuci, y mas cuci, 
Y siempre una misma cosa. 


But the variety in which they are deficient as to subject, 
they at least possess as to measure ; for the learned Spaniard 
has playfully introduced instances of different versifications 
which always run easily, and generally exhibit taste and 
judgement. 

The version before us is ushered in by a chapter of introduc- 
tory remarks from the pen of the translater’s brother, Mr. Okey 
Belfour, of Lincoln’s Inn, whose object is to give a brief ac- 
count of the origin of fable, and of those who have been most 
successful in pursuing this pleasing branch of the poetic art. 
They offer nothing particularly worthy of notice. We cannot, 
with him, prefer the fables of Moore to those of Gay. He seems 
well acquainted with the French fabulists, but merely glances at 
those of Germany; while the Italians do not appear to him pos- 
sessed of merit enough for remark of any kind. We hence appre- 
hend that he knows but little of Italian literature, and especially of 
the numerous, and for the most part successful, attempts which 
have been made in this line of poetry, even in the present day; or, 
while taking his range over the continent, he would not have sup- 
pressed the names of Pignotti, Anguellesi, Bertola, and many 
others that might be mentioned, of deserved and equal reputa- 
tion. 

But we proceed to the fables themselves ; and select the fol- 
lowing, as a specimen of the abilities both of the author and the 
translator. 

* THE SWORD AND THE SPIT. 
¢ Whate’er the cause I’ll not debate, 
But few, I ween, can well translate ; 
Copyists should poets be, and feel 
Like those whose beauties they reveal. 
Pope in this path such skill has shewn, 
He rendered Homer all his own, 
While stern Achilles’ fatal rage, 

Is scarcely heard in Cowper’s page : 

So Dryden, when compared to Pitt, 

Is dullness, opposite to wit ; 

And, lost in Creech, the fire and grace 
Of Horace we in Francis trace :— 
While thus a writer much improves 
The learned author whom he loves, 
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How many, void of all addregs, 

So ill another’s thoughts express ; 

So harsh appear, so dull, so crude, 

As if no tongue they understood !— 
Read, then, the following fable through, 
And straight the meaning you will view. 


_ * A Sword, in fam’d Toledo wrought, 
That, temper’d well, had nobly fought 
In many a broil, and chieftains slain 
In various skirmishes in Spain, 
From sire to son that long had pass’d, 
Was doom’d to feel disgrace at last ! 
Condemn’d (its owner in a jail) 
To be expos’d to public sale !— 
Thus though oft drawn, by Fate’s command; 
By many a firm and doughty hand, 
It pass’d, by purchase, in a lot, 

o one its worth who valued not— 
An honest quaker, mild of mien, 
With whom it dwelt, for-months, unseen ;—= 
But, lo! it chane’d one winter’s night, 
Anxious his kindred to delight, 
Some game he ordered to be drest, 
And as his spouse no Spit possess’d,. 
She, without any more ado, 
Ran with the Sword the lev’ret through, 
And by a casual stroke of wit 
The Sword converted to a Spit. 


* Now while this transmutation pass’d, 
A new made lord requir’d in haste 
A Sword, to dangle by his side, 
And shew at once his rank and pride. 
The wily cutler, who well knew, 
*T was meant alone to strike the view, 
And that if fine the hilt were made, 
The peer would little heed the blade, 
Begg’d a few days in toil to spend, 
And he would home the weapon send.— 
Mean while he search’d his kitchen round, 
And soon a Spit neglected found,— 
That straight he polish’d, fil’d, and gilt, 
And on it plac’d a splendid hilt, 
And this, well sheath’d, he sent my lord, 
And swore, that on a trader’s word, 
In all Toledo’s city he 
A finer Sword would never see ! 
So well he spoke, that in a trice 
The silly peer paid down the price, 
Which render’d one as vile a cheat 
As was the other’s folly greats 
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* *Tis thus translators, servile wits, 
Turn Spits to Swords, and Swords to Spits.’ p. 84. 


It is obvious, from this example, that the translator allows 
himself a prodigious liberty in interpreting his author, who, in 
his hands, becomes too frequently rather the mere text than the 
subject at large. In the original Spanish, which is now before 
us, there is not only no such introduction as occurs in the En- 
glish, but nothing answerable to it; the fable beginning with the 
plain tale itself : 


* Sirvid en muchos combates una Espada,” &c. 


or, as Mr. Belfour renders it, 
* A Sword, in fam’d Toledo wrought.’ 


With respect to this introduction, moreover, we have two 
additional observations to make. ‘The first is, that we think few 
men of judgement will altogether approve of the sort of taste it 
displays. The merits of Pope and Cowper are as widely distinct 
from each other, as the north from the south pole; but each has 
his merits, and in each the merit is considerable. We know 
not precisely what the author refers to, by asserting that the 
tage of Achilles is scarcely heard im the page of Cowper: his 
inferiority to Pope does not consist in his being less nervous, but 
less melodious—while he uniformly surpasses him in fidelity of 
version. ‘The example is badly selected. To call Dryden dulj- 
ness, and dullness too in comparison with Pitt, is to discover a 
strange want of genius indeed, and to draw down the vengeance 
of every admirer of this father of the modern English couplet. 
Surely, if Mr. Belfour had chosen to exercise his judgement on 
so proud an occasion, he should have better harnessed him- 
self for the battle ; for never was a more feeble distich, a more 
needless tautology, composed, than the following, by which the 
fair fame of Dryden is attempted to be knocked down. 


* So Dryden, when compared to Pitt, 
Is DULLNESS—opposite to wit.’ 


This is indeed to hurl the pebble at Goliah, but not to hit 
him. Our second observation is, that the moral should either 
begin or terminate the fable, but never do both. In the pre- 
sent instance, the moral terminates the poem in the original : 
but Mr. Belfour, as though he could not give ue too much of a 
good thing, offers us a moral at the beginning, and at the ending 
too. His closing moral is, to be sure, short—rather indeed too 
short—for we could not comprehend it till we looked into 
Yriarte for a translation of the translation. We then found that 


the English couplet, 
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* *Tis thus translators, servile wits, . 
Turn Spits to Swords, and Swords to Spits,’ 


appears thus in the Spanish, with a more intelligent detail of 
particulars. 


‘ Mas de igual ignorancia 6 picardia 
Nuestra nacion quexarse no podria 
Contra los traductores de dos clases 
Que infestada la tienen con sus frasés? 
Unos traducen obras celebradas, 

Y en Asadores vuelven las Espadas : 
Otros hay que traducen las peores, 

Y venden por Espadas Aanlome:’ 


Mr. Belfour has not only summed up the whole of these eight 
lines in a single distich, but has evidently mistaken the mean- 
ing of his author. Yriarte was too much a man of taste to ob- 
ject to any translator who could convert a spit into a sword, 
and a man of too much sense to call him a servile wit for his 
oo The version should have run in some such manner 
as this : 


Yet see we not such cheats and asses, 
As oft, amidst two different classes 
That plague and irritate the nation 
By vain pretensions to translation ? 
se try their luck o’er real wits, 
And Swords are here transformed to Spits : 
Those give but what some dunce affords, 
And hente vend Spits instead of Swords. 


Let us take another example :—we select at random. 


* THE BEE AND THE CUCKOW. 


~ * ‘Lo! from her hive a Bee appear’d, 
Who oft the Cuckow’s note had heard, 
And thus the vagrant bird addrest : 
“TI bless the hour you go to rest ; 
For nought, throughout the live-long day, 
But cuckow, cuckow, dost thow say ; 
All other birds that love to range, 
Save thee, their melody can —. 
Enrag’d the Cuckow straight replied, 
«© To mar thy spleen, to check thy pride ; 
Pray is thy comb, whence hounne throng, 
A jot more varied than my song ?”— 
“ friend,” exclaim’d the toilsome Bee, 
In works of much utility 
We wish no change, pleas’d are we seen 
With nature, as with a machine. 
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But in those things that charm the sight, 
Enchant the heart, the ear delight, 

If sameness reigns, the mind grows tir’d, 
And soon we blame what we admir’d.” 


Hence he who long would entertain 
Should oft essay to — his strain ; 
Vary the numbers of his lay, 

Now grave appear, now blithe and gay; 
Suiting his muse, for ever chaste, 

With skill, to every reader’s taste ; 

As painters, their effect to aid, 
Adroitly mingle light and shade ; 
Colours of different tints apply 

To make the picture charm the eye. 


But if on grave pursuits the mind 
Is fix’d—their end to form mankind 
Arts or philosophy the theme, 
Or law—+that more abstruse we deem 3 
Though pure and elegant the while 
Should ever be the writer’s style ; 
With splendid diction we dispense, 
Pleas’d with plain truth and solid sense.’ P. 96. 


We have marked a few defects in Italics. The unclassical 
change of number from you to thou is what we have often occa- 
sion to animadvert upon. Whence means "a which, and not to 
avhich, as intended in the present place ; for bees cannot so pro- 
perly be said to throng from as to a hive. The line noticed in Ita- 
lics below is unpardonably rugged and stumbling ; and our two 
last marks are to denote a careless and inelegant eking out of 
versification, for the mere purpose of splicing inarhyme. But 
we have other objections to the version of this fable, and of a 
more serious kind. Nothing can be more absurd than that the 
moral, or repartee, should flow from the mouth of the aggressor. 
Yet such is the case in the present apologue. The Bee insults 
the Cuckow, who manfully repels the attack : and then the in- 
sulter gives him a lesson of moral wisdom. The blunder, how- 
ever, is entirely the translator’s own; and we again perceive 
that he has not understood his original ; for Yriarte makes the 
Cuckow begin the attack upon the Bee, instead of the Bee up- 
on the Cuckow; after which, the dialogue proceeds. and ter- 
minates as it ought to do. - 


© Saliendo del colmenar 
Dixo el Cuclillo 4 la Abeja,’ &c. 


The moral of this fable, as though designed to atone for the 
undue brevity of the last, is extended to nearly five times the 
length of the original, which consists of two couplets only. ° 














Belfour’s Fables. 


We think the following one of the best in the volume, and shall 


copy it without observation. 


* THE FLINT, 4ND THE STEEL. 


« Nature and art should help each other ; 
As father, son ; as sister, brother : 
Genius from wisdom aid requires, 

To guide his pen, and fan his fires ; 
And science fied most, when join’d, 
With polish’d manners, taste refin’d.— 
Thus wit and judgment were by heav’n, 
Each for the other’s succour given ; 
And long together, void of strife, 
Should ever dwell, like man and wife. 
Who then the world would fain delight, 
With genius learning should unite ; 

For fancy often fails to gain 

What she with knowledge might attain.— 


* Of pride and insolence possest, 
An pon Flimt a Steel addrest : 
«* How comes it, sir, without my aid, 
That thou, an useless thing, art made ? 
For though fair Betty’s hand with skill 
Strike me against thy ribs at will, 
From me alone, to check her ire, 
Proceeds the spark that kindles fire. 
But not to this my power’s confin’d ; 
[ please the eager sportsman’s mind, 
As through his tube, with deadly aim, 
I speed the shot, that kills the game ; 
Whilst thou, forsooth, canst nought produce, 
That tends to toiling mortals use,”’— 

‘ Awhile the Steel, with inward pain, 
Allow’d his comrade to complain ; 
But, urg’d to speak, he coolly said ; 
“ Since useless you conceive me made, 
(No malice bearing at my heart) 
Suppose we live awhile apart. 
My wishes to the act incline— 
You take your course—and I’ll take mine.” — 


* Enrag’d, the Flint approv’d the deed ; 
And lo! to part they straight agreed.— 


‘ But what will not experience prove ! 
The Flint soon found in vain he strove 
To charm alone his sporting friend ; 

So deem’d his triumph at an end. 
And Betty, who no flame could raise, 
No more was noisy in his praise. — 


* Thus, conscious of his fault, he mourn’d, 
Ani to his injur’d mate return’d, 
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Whom he discover’d on a shelf, 

As much neglected as himself ; 

And having there confess’d with shame, 

How greatly they were both to blame, 

They quell’d their broils with ready art, 

And swore they never more would part.’ Pp. 66. 

To every fable is prefixed a prose motto ; and, with singular 
inconsistency, these mottoes are only given in Spanish—as if 
the English reader could interpret Spanish prose, though he is 
supposed to know nothing of Spanish poetry. We have dwelt 
thus long on the present article, because Mr. Belfour, it seems, 
has some design of translating a poem in five cantos, by the same 
author, entitled La Musica. We would recommend to him a 
greater degree of compression, fidelity, and elegance: and he 
will attain all these qualifications, if he write less carelessly. 


eee LL 


Art. 1X.—Supplement to Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduction to 
the New Testament, €5'c. in Answer to Mr. Marsh's Illustra- 
tion of his Hypothesis. 8vo. 35. White. 1804. 


ArT. X.—A Defence of the Illustration of the Hypothesis proposed 
in the Dissertation on the Origin of the Gospels, being an Answer 
to the Supplement of the Anonymous Author of the Remarks on 
Michaelis and his Commentator. By Herbert Marsh, B. D. &c. 
8vo. Is. 6d. Rivingtons. 1804. 


IN our review of Mr. Marsh’s I//ustration of the Hypothesis *, 
we were led to conjecture from its contents that the constroversy 
might close with it ; but the tracts before us prove otherwise; 
and we find that whatever other changes men’s minds have ex- 
perienced, the odium theologicum is as bitter as of old. Mr. 
Marsh’s assailant sets out with expressing his great reluctance to 
resume the controversy, from having becn already induced to 
proceed in it farther than he intended, and from its having taken 
a very different turn from what he expected ; adding, that, ¢ if 
he had reason before to complain of an angry and illiberal attack 
on his person and character, he is now attacked in a still coarser 
strain of low abuse.’ ‘To this Mr. Marsh replies, that, as his 
antagonist declares nothing can be known of him, except from 
his pamphlets, he can claim in return no other respect than that 
to which his pamphlets entitle him: whether, therefore, these 
pamphlets have been treated with due respect, is a question to be 
determined by those who are able to appreciate their merit; ad- 
mitting at the same time that the merit of an author is inseparabk 
from the merit of his works, and that it is impossible to expos 
the latter, without affecting the character of the former. 





' # See our Second Series, vol. xxxix. pp. 330 and 394. 
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* If therefore,’ adds Mr. Marsh, ‘ a continued exposure of sophistry 
and misrepresentation should appear to the author “ a scstianed invec- 
tive *”’ against himself, the fault is his own, not that of his antagonist. 
In the various controversies, in which I have been engaged, whether in 
theology or in politics, I have the satisfaction to reflect, that Inever was 
the aggressor; and though I never have refused to accept a challenge, 
I have always endeavoured to submit to the established laws of lite- 
rary warfare. He who is attacked, has surely a right to use all the 
arguments which are n for his defence. false reasonings 
have been applied, he is at liberty to confute them; if false state. 
ments have been made, he is warranted to correct them; and if gar- 
bled quotations have been produced, he is authorised to ex them. 
It is only when an author goes out of his way, to do an injury to his 
adversary, that he is liable to censure; or when he attacks him ih a 
manner, which is neither necessary for the vindication of his own cha- 
racter, nor for the support of the cause, in which he is engaged. Thus, 
when my adversary endeavoured to excite a suspicion, that I doubted 
the reality of Christ’s discourses, or the authenticity of the Gospels, 
in which they are recorded (a suspicion which he himself Anew was 
unfounded +), or when at the outset of our controversy he published 
his motto in the daily papers, he at least attempted an injury to m 
professional character, from which neither his own person nor his 

own cause could derive advantage. Of this kind of literary 

I had reason to complain. But so amiable do those qualities appear 

in ourselves, which we ceasure in others, that my adversary has an- 

swered to this very complaint in the following manner. In what 
state of the world or of literature do we live, that we are to be pre- 
vented from discussing freely subjects of learning, much more que- 
stions of importance in religion, through the apprehension, that some 
injury may aecidently accrue to the author? I had thought that all 
consideration of the person of the author ought to be laid aside in 
such cases{.” But if, in his own case, he claims the privilege of 
laying aside “ all consideration of the person of the author,” even when 
the author’s person is publicly known, it is doubly absurd to com- 





‘ * Preface to Scoplemest, p- ili, : ; 

* + See the Preface to the ustration, note 10. I must do him however the 
justice to np weeny Hy that he disclaims in his Supplement all such imsinua- 
tions. For though he asserts (p.21) that 1 have used an argument “ which 
Toland brovght forward to invalidate the authority of the Gospels,” he adds, 
“ not meaning indeed so to apply it.” Nor can the argument, to which he there al- 
lades, and which relates to the Gospel omens to the Hebrews, be applicd 
with any colour of justice, to invalidate the authority of our canonical 
But my adversary does not always express himself with the reserve above 
mentioned. I had said in the Illustration, “ Highly proper therefore as it is to 
watch with carefulness over the sacred writings; to guard against the seduc- 
tions of error, and to detect falsehood, when it assumes the shape of truth, 
highly imprudent is it on the other hand to betray that ‘ extreme jealousy,’ which 
trembies at inquiry, and advises the rejection of an hypothesis, not because it 
is false, but, to use the words of my er ee it is not te be com~ 
mended.” In reference to — sentence ” te Ae apy 2) « an 
this is said ad invidiam, and is more worthy of the pen of a ora ins, than 
that of @ divine of the Church of England.”——Of whom, | may ask, is this observa- 
tion worthy?’ eee 
* ¢ Supplement, Pref. p. iz. 
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lain of personality to a man, who still declares, that I can know 
fim only from his worfs. If he vindicates for himself the privilege 
in question, even in answer to the charge of wanton mischief, it is 
doubly unjust to deny me the power of advancing what is neces- 
sarily connected with his own statements and his own arguments, 
If he himself is not deterred by the apprehension, that some injury 
may accrue to an author, who has a character to lose, it is even fade. 
crous to complain of the injury, that may arise to an author, whose 
character is unknown *. Yet e thinks himself exclusively entitled 
to speak with freedom : for, though he preaches decorum, he prac- 
tises invective, and complains of incivility in the most opprobrions 


language f.’ Pref. p. 4, 


The author of the Supplement (for we will not say the 
bishop, as the prelate, reported to be its author; declines to avow 
it) goes on in his preface to state a variety of instances, inter- 
spersed with retorts and invectives, to justify his charge. Of 
shtee in return but two are noticed, upon which Mr. Marsh de- 
clares ‘ it is impossible to be silent.’ The former has respect 
to a passage, as if taken from the Answer to the Remarks, but 
so garbled as to make it assert what in its genuine state could 
never have been extorted from it. Having stated with precision 
the particulars concerning ‘it, and contrasted the passage, as 
written, with that substituted for it, Mr. Marsh, in confirmation 
of the position he had before laid down, maintains what, as 
teviewers, we cannot but approve—that 


* Every publication should be treated with that respect, to which 
its intrinsic merits entitle it; and if a name be affixed to it, which is 
borne by a man of either personal worth, or official dignity, it will 
receive a proportionate share of additional respect.’ Pref, P. 8. 


. The other topic noticed by Mr. Marsh, is the imputation of 
his having descended to an angry attack upon the British Critic, 
and venting ‘ a sort of lamentation that he had not secured the 
Review in his interest by means of an acquaintance with one 
of the conductors.’ In return, Mr. Marsh, having appealed to 
this conductor to declare whether he attempted directly or in- 
directly to make use of his acquaintance for the purpose which 
his adversary insinuates, and stated what passed between them, 
subjoins— 

* To ascribe the exertion of undue influence, on my part, over the 
mind of any gentlemen concerned in the British Critic, is in itself ab- 





* * He says indeed (Preface to Supplement, p. xiii.) that an anonymous au- 
thor may hereafter appear. ‘True: but if he does, it is his own fault.’ 

'* + As my adversary had boasted of “ civility and decency of manners,” I 
gave, in the Preface to the’ Illustration, note 4, some specimens from his Re- 
marks illustrative of the same. I could add many more from his Supplement, 
such as—“ insolent enongh”—* he has the assurance,” &c. But let these instances 


suffice.’ 
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surd: for even were they inclined to depart from the rules of strict 
justice in favour of a particular author (which I cannot suppose), no 
motive whatever could induce them to flatter me, who have no patro- 
nage, and possess not the means of rewarding praisc. Besides, I 
knew at the very time, that the review of the controversy was not in 
the hands of the person, to whom my adversary alludes, and that it is 
not usual for the conductor of a literary journal to make alterations 
in the articles which are sent to him for insertion. The utmost there- 
fore that I cou/d expect from any acquaintance with the conductor in 
question, was that notice sliould be given to the reviewer, to take 
into consideration my expected defence. And even if this indulgence 
had been granted me, it would have been nothing more, than an act 
of justice. Lastly, there is a point of view, from which if my adver- 
sary’s representation be examined, it will appear to be perfectly ridi- 
culoas: for if I had tampered with areviewer; and failed of success, 
J should hardly have exposed myself, by making it a subject of le 


mentation.’ Pref. p. 10. 


The anonymous author, who is left by his adversary to shout 
Jo triumphe ! as to the rest of his preface, divides his-work into 
three parts; the frst of ‘which he entitles ‘ Mr. Marsh’s Hypo- 
thesis improbable, and inconsistent with History :’ The second, 
* Mr. Marsh’s Hypothesis inconsistent with itself, and inade- 
quate to its Purpose:? And the fhird, * Of Justin Martyz’s 
Citations from the Gospels.’ Having premised, in reference to 
the last division, and the general contents of the Supplement, 
that the controversy had been. sufficiently clogged already by 
the introduction of extraneous matter, he adds— : 


* I shall make it an invariable rale, in the following Defence, to 
pass over every thing, which is not SONNY connected with the 


principal subject. Indeed I should be ashamed to try the reader’s 
patience by again discussing pbints of inferior consideration. Havin 
been forced into them by the attacks of my adversary, I was bound 
in the first instance to‘defend myself: and I am willing to let the 
decision rest on what has been already said. The question, whether 
Justin Martyr’s Awouvyuoveruara twy ArogroAwy denote our four 
Gospels, is, I admit, an important one ; and I bestowed on it a very 
long and a very minute examination in the Appendix to the Illustra- 
tion. But, as it is wholly unconnected with the truth of the hy 
thesis, I declared at the end of the examination (p. 78), that I should 
“ on no account write again on the subject of those memoirs.”” Here 
then my adversary was sure of having as many last words, as he 
chose: and he was at liberty, both to state and to argue, as he 
pleased, without danger of contradiction. Indeed he has devoted 
about one half of his Supplement to this subject alone. I have exa- 
mined with due attention both his statements and his arguments ; 
but [ can discover in them no reason whatever for altering my former 
opinion. If any other person thinks differently, or fancies, with my 
adversary, that it is more adviseable to think differently, let him de- 
termine accordingly,’ Pref. r. 11. 
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In considering what is advanced by the anonymous author, 
Mr. Marsh finds himself embarrassed at the outset, from his 
opponent not having adhered to his own divisions, and kept 
each part of his subject distinct. In consequence of this inde- 
cision, being compelied to the drudgery of analysing the Sup- 
plement, that the several portions of it may be brought under 
the heads to which they properly belong, and that the inquirer 
might perceive whether the illustration has been confuted, Mr. 
Marsh begins with examining, in the first part of his Defence, 
what his adversary has done to confute the first part of his 
Hlustration. The primary question then is, whether the author 
of the Supplement have shown that the auTHENTiCcITY of the 
first three Gospels is affected by Mr. Marsh’s Hypothesis? 
We introduce this restriction, because the Hypothesis relates 
nat to the Gospel of St. John. In conducting this inquiry, Mr. 
Marsh observes— 


‘ in whatever sense we take the word authentic, whether we 
consider the term “ authentic work” as denoting a work written by 
the person to whom it is ascribed, or as denoting a work containin 
true and faithful accounts, the only two senses, in which it is usu 
to apply the term, I clearly proved, that the hypothesis could not 
affect the authenticity of the Gospels. Even if we adhere to the 
strict letter of the definition, which my adversary himself gave in his 
Remarks, and pronounce the Gospels authentic, if they were “ the 

nuine works of authors having divine authority to teach the religion of 
Chbrist,”’ the arguments, which I there used, must give complete sa- 
tisfaction. Indeed very little proof is requisite: for the supposition, 
that those Gospels were the genuine works of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke, who had divine authority to teach the religion of 
Christ, pervades the whole, both of the Hypothesis itself, and of the 
proof which was given of it. I should have thought therefore, that 
on this head my adversary himself would have had nothing further to 
object: but so fond is he of disputation, that, 


" though vanquish’d, he can argue still.” 


He introduces a new definition of authenticity, and then asserts that 
my Reply, as far as concerns him, “ is a mere cxizuxyia.”” Does he 
imagine then, that J have forgotten his former definition? or does he 
think himself authorised to dene the meaning of words, as often as 
it suits his purpose? If he does, it is useless to reason with him, it 
beiag impossible to bring any question to anissue. And if, after he 
himself has defined a term, i confute him on that very definition, I 
am certainly not bound to pay attention to any ather, to which he 
may afterwards lave recourse, in order to evade the arguments, which 
applied to the first. Besides, he has involved, in his new definition, 
a notion, which is totally distinct from it: for he includes in it the 
criginality of the writers. 'To justify however this new sense, he ap- 
peals to an expression used by Jerom, Matthei authenticum, by which 
is meant St. Matthew’s Hebrew original. But this very appeal de- 
feats the object, which my adversary has in view. For if it were 
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allowable to borrow a meaning for the English from the Latin word, 
and to contend that St. Matthew’s Gospel would not be authentic, 
unless it came under that description, the Greek Gospel of St. 
Matthew would not be .authentic; for the original was written 
in Hebrew. In short we might prove that the term “ authenticity” 
applied only to St. Matthew’s autograph: for testamentum authenti- 
cum signifies, in the Roman law, a testament in the Aand-writing of 
the testator. The absurdity therefore of appealing to the use of the 
Latin word is obvious. But the Evan s themselves, says my 
adversary, were not original authors, if they made use of any prior 
document in the composition of their Gospels. Is no historian then 
to be considered as an original author, if he has recourse to docu- 
ments in the composition of his work? It is unnecessary however 
to enter into this dispute, which is foreign to our present subject. 
And I believe that most Christians will allow, without further argu- 
ing, that, whatever latitude be given to the word ‘ authentic,” and 
whatever document St. Matthew may have used, his Gospel, as pro- 
ceeding from an Apostie of Christ, is authentic.’ Pp. 14. 


Having thus far repelled the attack, and satisfactorily, as ap- 
pears to us, and applied the same argument to the other two 
gospels, Mr. Marsh proceeds to encounter the objection to the 
authority of the Document; that 


< It is a perfect specimen of the argument in circulo, the amount 
being this. J¢ was a work of good authority, therefore St. Matthew 


used it: St. Matthew used it, therefore it was a work of good autho- 
rity.’ PY. 16. 


To which it is replied, 


‘ That St. Matthew used the document (called 8) in common 
with St. Mark and St. Luke, was no inference at all, but an assumption 
in the Hypothesis, made in order to explain what is inexplicable with- 
out it: and my adversary’s statement is not only unwarranted, but 
shews that he is still unacquainted with the subject. He seems how- 
ever to have recollected, in the next page but one, that it was an 
assumption. But he there involves himself in another perplexity, 
saying, “ to assume that St. Matthew or the rest used it, is to assume 
the very thing in question.”? Now the very thing in question is, whe- 
ther the document was a work of authority. ‘But this was not as- 
sumed in the Hypothesis; is was an inference from an assumption 
there. And that assumption was not made arbitrarily, or with a view 
to obtain credit for the common document, but (as I have explained 
to satiety, and as every one but my anonymous adversary must com- 
prehend) for a totally different purpose. He says, however, that if 
this document is to give authority to the Gospels, “ its authority 
must be proved independently of them, not hypothetically. Now [ 
never asserted, that the document gave authority to the Gospel of 
St. Matthew: on the contrary, I contended that the document de- 
rived its authority from the fact, that St. Matthew used it. A 
Gospel written by an Apostle brings with it its own sanction. A 
stronger sanction there cannot be ; and, notwithstanding all that my 





i } 
’ 
i 
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adversary has said, it is unnecessary to ask for any other. It is only 
for the ‘Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, that any external sanction 
can be requisite : and on this account the Fathers appealed to the 
Gpostolic sanctions of St. John, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Of these 
sanctions the Hypothesis leaves the Gospels of St. Mark and St. 
Luke in full possession, and affords them the additional sanction, 
that the authors of them used a document, which had been approved 
by another Apostle. In the reasonings on this subject I really can 
discover no flaw: and my adversary’s objection proceeds from the 
supposition, that I endeavoured te procure authority for the document 
from the same Gospels, to which, by means of the document, I com- 
municate authority. But I deduced the inference, that the document 
was a work of authority, from the Gospel of St. Matthew = and 
I applied the inference to the Gospels of S¢.- Mark and St. Luke only. 
My adversary’s demand therefore has been fully answered : for the 
authority of the document has been “ proved tmdependently”’ of those 
Gospels, to which I argued from that authority. To his other de- 
mand, that the proof must not be conducted “ hypothetically,” 1 ean 
only answer, that we may argue,as closely by means of an hypothe- 
tical, as by means of a categorical syllogism. In the present in- 
stance it runs thus. 


‘ If St. Matthew used any document, in composing his Gos- 
pel, that document was a work of authority. But St. Matthew 
did use a document in composing his Gospel. Therefore that 
document was a’work of authority. 


¢ That the major proposition is true, my adversary himself will 
hardly deny. Whether the minor be true, depends on the decision 
of the other main question, at issue between us, whether the Hypo- 
thesis itself be true? .If the arguments, used in the second Part of 
the Illustration, as well as in the two last chapters of the Dissertation 
on the Gospels, are satisfactory, the Hypothesis itself, and with it 
the minor of the syllogism, is true. On the other hand, if, as my 
adversary still asserts, the Hypothesis is without foundation, it is 
absurd to contend, that it affects the authenticity of the Gospels ; 
for it is only on the supposition of its truth, that any effects can re- 


sult from it.’ p. 16. 


The author of the Supplement, in aid of these objections, 
enters on a long discussion, which he considers as of material 
influence on this inquiry upon the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; but, as he still misconceives the purpose for which 
the appeal to it was made, a further explanation is offered, 
whence it becomes evident that Mr. Marsh, having established 
the document as a work of authority, attempted thence to show 
in what respect it was so; but though in this last particular he 
had failed, the authority of the document was unchanged ; for 
that fact, once established, could not be affected by any hailure in 


showing how it came to beso. After having premised that these 
two things have been confounded by his assailant, and stated the 
mode of treating his principal argument, Mr. Marsh leaves it 
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to be judged of by others, adding, that ‘ the sameobseevation ap- 
plies to his Remarks on St. Luke’s preface.’ 

The question of authenticity having been thus discussed, the 
next is that of CRED#BILITY. It was observed by Mr. Marsh, 
‘ If a work is a work of authority, it commands assent; if a 
thing is true, it is of course credible.’ To this his adversary 
replies, ‘ I cannot allow the credibility to be the same with the 
authenticity. It is greater or less in proportion to the authen- 
ticity ; but it is confusion of terms to take them for the same.’ 
Mr. Marsh says ‘ this is really wrangling for wrangling’s sake.’ 
We think it perversion of language. Mr. Marsh does not sub- 
stitute one term fer the other, but makes what is meant by the ~ 
one the test of the other’s meaning. 

It having been proved in the Illustration of the Hypothesis, 
that there was no possible connexion between the Hypothesis 
itself and the 1nTEGRITy of the Gospels—the word integrity 
being taken in its common acceptation—the force of that proof 
is sought to be evaded by the aid of a new definition. ‘ By 
integrity 1 understand not the integrity of the text, but that of 
the Scriptures or Gospels themselves; that is, the question 
whether we have at present the Holy Scriptures or Gospels en- 
tire and complete.’—* From this objection,’ as is observed by 
Mr. Marsh, ‘ one should suppose, that “ the integrity of the Gos- 
pels,” and “ the integrity of the text of the Gospels,” denoted two 
distinct things, and that my arguments applied solely to the 
latter. But throughout the whole paragraph relating to this 
subject, the word “ text” does not once occur; so that if there 
were really any foundation for the distinction, his objection 
would be futile.’ 


* He has a very artful note, from which the reader must conclude 
that I myself admitted the distinction, for which he contends. He. 
says, “ Mr. M. himself allows, p. 28, that his Hypothesis has no con- 
cern with the integrity of the text.’”” From the use of the word 
“ allows’? and from the insertion of the word “ text” every man 
must conclude, that I made here some concession, allowing that the 
Hypothesis had no concern with the integrity of the text of the Gos- 
pels, but reserving some connexion (incomprehensible or not) between 
the Hypothesis and their integrity. But the truth is, I asserted, not 
allowed, (for the assertion was made in contradiction to my adversary) 
that the Hypothesis had no concern whatever with the integrity of 
the Gospels: and the distinction, which I made, was between the 
Hypothesis itself, and the phenomena in the verbal harmony, which 
are explained by it. The former has no concern with the integrity 
of the Gospels: the latter afford a strong argument in its favour. 
See the Illustration, p. 28—31.’_p. 21. 


Having thus adjusted the subject of the third question, we 
come to inquire, in the fourth, ‘ whether the Hypothesis af- 
fected the 1NsPIRATION of the Gospels?’ ‘To bring this que- 
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stion to its proper issue—the term inspiration being first ex- 
plained in the sense now generally adopted by the divines of 
the church of England—it was shown by Mr. Marsh, that, ‘ in 
this sense, the Hypothesis afforded unlir-ited scope to the ope- 
ration of divine inspiration, since it admitted a never-ceasing 
superintendance of the Holy Spirit to guard the evangelists 
from error.’ Accordingly, no objections occur on this head in 
the Supplement, where they might naturally be looked for, 
though in other places observations have been occasionally 
made in conformity with the principle urged in the Remarks, 
that, ‘ if the coulis wrote, as is assumed in the Hypothesis, 
the Holy Spirit would have been unqworthily employed in super- 
intending heir labours.’ 


* Now to argue from what, according to our imperfect concep- 
tions, the Holy Spirit ought or ought not to have done, to what the 
Holy Spirit did or did not do, is a very precarious, if not presump- 
tuous, mode of reasoning. But whatever documents the evangelists 
may have used, I really can discover no unworthiness, and still less 
servility, in the task of guarding them from error in the application 
of those documents; to say nothing of the matter peculiar to each 
Gospel, which in those of St. Matthew and St. Luke is very conside- 
rable, and which the Hypothesis does not assume to have been on 
record before.’ P. 22. 


Mr. Marsh, in-the second part of his defence—that the objec- 
tions of his antagonist and his own answers may appear in 
their proper connexion—proceeds to arrange them in reference 
to the division in the Illustration, each under the head to which 
it belongs. After therefore having settled preliminaries as to 
trying his Hypothesis, he states what his adversary urges against 
it. 

‘‘ Mr. M’s analysis at the most can prove no more, than that there 
subsists a verbal harmuny of a certain kind and degree between the 
Evangelists. The rest is mere assumption, and requires to be proved, 
Ist, dy its agreement with history and probability ; 2dly, by its dording 
an adequate explanation of the agreement found by cate to subsist 3 as 
also Sdly, of the differences found to subsist among them.” ¥. 24. 


‘These tests are in consequence distinctly considered; nor can 
we imagine aught more acute, or more solid, than the several 
discussions in which they are applied: while we therefore re- 
fer to what both authors bom advanced under the first head, 
we cannot but cite the conclusion. Speaking of a new objec- 
tion made in the Supplement, it is observed by Mr. Marsh that 
where the author 


‘ professes to shew, that the Hypothesis is ‘ inadequate to its 
purpose,” he has inserted (what is wholly foreign to that subject) 
the declaration, that the Hypothesis is * inconsistent with itself.” 
As this charge is made in the very #itle of his Second Part, one 
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should expect to find a few pages employed in attempting at least to 
substantiate the same. But, from the beginning to the end, not a 
— is to be found, from which a man would even suspect, that 
the Hypothesis was “ inconsistent with itself.”” And yet, if the 
charge is capable of proof, no proof can be more easy: for it will lic 
in the shortest compass coals There is nothing more to do, than 
to quote the Hypothesis, as it was stated in due form in the. Disser- 
tation, and to - ate that any two positions in it are incompatible 
with each other: for this is the only way, in which the Hypothesis 
can be inconsistent qwith itself. But not even my anonymous adver- 
sary ventures to declare, that any two positions in the Hypothesis 
are incompatible with each other. Indeed he knows, that they are 
not: or he would not have neglected to bring forward a fact, which, 
if it were true, would settle our controversy in an instant.’ Pp. 43. 


On the subject of the third chapter, it having a reference to 
the three questions in the Illustration—Are the phenomena 
true ?—will the proposed hypothesis solve them ?—will any 
other solve them ?—Mr. Marsh observes, * If the two first que- 
stions can be answered in the affirmative, and the third in the 
negative, the truth of my Hypothesis is established.’ Accord- 
ingly, in adapting the inquiry to his adversary’s second test, the 
examination is confined to those phenomena alone against 
which he objects :—namely, 

« Where all three evangelists relate the same thing, there St. Mark 
has very frequently, and in very long examples, the same words with 
St. Matthew, when St. Luke relates the same thing in different 
words ; but St. Luke ever has the same words with St. Matthew, 
when St. Mark relates the same thing in different words. On the 
other hand, where St. Matthew and St. Luke relate what St. Mark 
has not, there we find a very frequent and very remarkable verbal 
agreement.” Pp. 45. 


The author of the Supplement having, in the notes on his 
Remarks, denied the existence of these phenomena, and op- 
posed to them ten exceptions, Mr. Marsh (as they are again ad- 
vanced, with the abatement of one which is acknowledged to be 
erroneous,) goes on to sift them anew; and, since his adversary 
has not attempted by any additional examples to disprove the 
phanomena, proceeds to the second question, Whether the Hy- 
pothesis will solve them? Replying to the observation, that to 
this question an answer in the negative had not been ventured, 
it is now retorted : 

“ 1f I have allowed, for the sake of argument, that certain par- 
ticulars of his Hypothesis have been framed so as to fit certain o 
of the Gospels, I have never ed, that the whole is either consis- 
tent with itself, or a reasonable explanation of their origin, or, to use 
his own language, that it solves the phenomena, or, if it should solve 
those, which he exhibits, that there are not others subversive of it,” 
?. 57. 


To this it is answered by Mr. Marsh: 
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‘'} never said my adversary had directly granted that the Hy: 
pothesis solved the phenomena. An open, a candid, and direct avowal 
on this subject, which would settle the controversy in an instant, is 
what I never did, and never shall expect from the author of the Re- 
marks. It is sufficient that he has not denied the fact. He certainly 
would, if he could: for he well knows, that, ifthe Hypothesis does 
not solve the phenomena, it cannot be frue. Besides, though he has 
made no open and direct acknowledgement, he has made one at least 
indirectly, or by implication, as I have already shewn in the Ilustra- 
tion*. His Senplemeit likewise contains manifest indications of 
conscious inability to deny the fact. Would any man, who was able 
to deny it, have written the sentence which I have just quoted? 
Would he have talked of having “ allowed for the sake of argument,” 
or have added the evasive clause, “ if it should solve those, which he 
exhibits?” He haseven attempted to assign a reason for his inability 
to deny the fact, in saying, “ such'is the flexible nature of Mr. M.’s 
Hypothesis, that zn evasion will be always ready.”” That is, in other 
words, a solution will be always ready: And if a solution of the 
phenomena will be always ready, the Hypothesis, whatever epithet 
my adversary may bestow on it, will answer the purposes for which 
it was adopted.’ Pp. 58. 


But the author of the Supplement contends, that, if the Hy- 
pothesis should solve the phenomena awhich himself exhibits, he 
has not granted, ‘ that there are not others subversive of it.’ 
After therefore adyertiny to his manner of stating them, Mr: 
Marsh thus rejoins : 


‘The most remarkable, among the difficulties stated by my ad- 
versary, indeed more remarkable than all the others united, was de- 
livered’ by him in the following words t: “ All, or almost all, the 
instances of verbal agreement, which he (Mr. M.) alleges}, are 
taken from the speeches or discourses of our Lord: owe 2 any be- 
long to those parts which are purely narrative.” It was this circum- 
stance, which induced my adversary to propose his own Hypothesis, 





** P.94—96. In reference to these very pages of the Illustration, my adver- 
sary says, that I attribute to him assertions or concessions, which he has 
not only not made, but clearly cisavowed.” Has he “ clearly disavowed ™ then 
that the Hypothesis solves the phenomena? Let him point out the place, 
where the clear disavowal is contained. For my own part, I can find nothing 
on this subject, either in his Remarks, or in his Notes, or in his Supplement, 
which is not full of evasion and equivocation. It is a very remarkable fact, 
that though my adversary has been engaged more than two years in the pre- 
sent controversy, and has written so much against the Hypothesis, he has 
hitherto taken no notice whatever of the sixteenth chapter of the Dissertation, 
in which the solution of the phanomena in the verbal harmony of the Gospels 
is given at considerable length, and with the utmost minuteness. His total 

ect of this long and important chapter, a chapter indeed on which the 
truth of the Hypothesis depends, is the more Pathe oo as more than a third 





part of his Notes, and nearly the half of his Supplement, are employed against 
a little cursory note of four lines, which has no influence whatever on the 
truth of the Hypothesis. The inference however is obvious enough.’ 

* + Remarks, p. 32." 

* $ Namely, in the Table of parallel and coincident passages.” 
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4s he himself declared in his Remarks*. But I proved in the Illus- 
tration, that mine was fully sufficient to solve the difficulty in que+ 
stion. That the verbal agreement between the Greek texts of St. . 
Matthew and St. Luke should be almost wholly confined to precepts, 
parables, and discourses, I observed was not only a poset, but a 
necessary result of my Hypothesis. For the Greek translator of St. 
Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel derived, in his translation, assistance from 
St. Luke’s Gospel, in those places on/y where St. Mark had xo 
matter in common with St. Matthew : and whoever examines the 
*¢ matter, which St. Matthew and St. Luke have in common, with- 
out St. Mark, will find that it consists almost wholly of precepts, 
parables, and discourses +.”” This passage my adversary quotes in 
his Supplement, and adds t: “ If so, I suppose that they were con 
nected by a narrative, as in our Gospels at present. But he himself 
assigns other matter common to the two, even 'so as to denote it by 
different signs. And I would ask, Is not the history of Christ’s 
birth, hak more of his passion and resurrection, matter common 
both to them and to St. Mark? I expressly applied the difficulty to 
these passages, which Mr. M. thinks it more convenient to pass by 
in the first instance.” Now, to say nothing of the discovery “ that 
the history of Christ’s irth”’ is “ matter common both to them and 
to St. Mark,’’ my adversary has here recourse to the artifice, of ex- 
tending my observation beyond the limit, which I expressly assigned. 
I spake of * the matter which St. Matthew and’ St. Luke have in 
common, without St. Mark, &c.’’ But, in order to give some sort of 
colouring to his objections, he has thought proper, in his quotation 
of the passage, to suppress the clause “ without St. Mark §,” and 





** P.32. At present however he dis2vows a!! intention of setting up a rival 
Hypothesis, and is very angry with me (Supplement, p. 42) for supposing he 
had such an intention. Yet he declared in his Remarks, imnsnediately after the 
sentence just quoted, that it seemed “ to offer a much more reasonable solu- 
tion.” He then proposed what he thought “ 2 wwch more reasonable solution,” 
than my Hypothesis afforded. Is not this setting up a rival Hypothesis, and is 
it not childish now to deny it? But he objects to the very ierm Hypothesis, 
and, p.43, he makes the following declaration. “1 have already said, that J 
meant merely to throw out a suggestion, which might in the general account, 
&e.” Where he has “ already said” that he meant merely to throw out a “ sxg- 
gestion,” I know not. I cannot find-the word “ suggestion ” any where in hjs Re- 
marks; nor can I find it in his Notes to them. On the contrary, he thefe ap- 
plies even to 4's oten—(whatever he chuses to call it) the term, which he now 
rejects. For instance, p. 105, “ To return to my Hypethesis.” But his Remarks, 
and his Notes to them, were all, that he had a/reac'y written, when he published 
his Supplement. He is angry therefore without a cause. It is true, that in the 
British Criti¢ (Feb. 1808), the reviewer of my adversary’s Remarks calls his Hy- 
‘pothesis a “ Sxgzestion,” and moreover “ a svegestion well worthy to be pursued.” 
But this cannot be what my adversary has “ already said.” 

* + Illustration, p. 103. 

*¢ Page 65. 

* § His quotation runs thus, “ That the matter, @vhich they have in common, 
consists almost wholly of precepts, parables, and discourses.” Here he ex- 
pressly refers to p. 10S of the Illustration, where the passage, mutatis mutandis 
really stands. N. B. He has used inverted commas, and therefore professes to 
give my words. Yet that he ever garbles quotationsis a “Jase insinuation!” 
When he publishes his sur-rebutter, it will be all the fault of the printer. But 
that his reasoning is accommodated to the quotation in its gerbled state, will be 
too much for the printer to bear.’ 


Cert. Rev. Vel. 2. August, 1804. 2G 
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thus to make the observation relate, not merely to matter ¢ommen 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke on/y, but to matter common to them in 
eneral, whether with or without St. Mark. In fact there is a two- 
old absurdity in introducing Aistory or narrative comman to al} three, 
where the question relates to discourses common to twa; and there- 
fore whatever passages of that kind I have thought “ convenient to 
pass by in the first instance *,”? they can afford no ground of objec- 
tion at present.———Of my adversary’s supposition, that the dis- 
courses now in question, “ were connected by a narrative, as in our 
Gospels at present,’’ I can only say, that, whether it be true, or 
whether it be false, it has no relation to my solution of the present 
difficulty. For I solve it by the use, which St. Matthew’s Greek 
translator made of the Gospel of St. Luke; not by the use, whieh the 
evangelists themselves made of a Hebrew document. And where the 
discourses, common only to their two Gospels, are preceded by an 
introductory narrative, we may often discover the reason, why the 
verbal agreement is still confined to the discourse f. But | assign, 
he says, “ other matter common to the two, so as to denote it b 
different signs.”” Now the matter, which I describe as common er 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke, is certainly denoted by different signs : 
but for the-assertion, that I describe it, as “ other matter’’ than 
precepts, parables, and discourses, there is no authority. So much 
for St. Matthew and St. Luke.’ p. 60. 


It is next shown, that the Greek text of St. Matthew agrees 
much more frequently with St. Mark’s text, in the discourse, than 
it does in the narrative, is likewise consistent with the Hypo- 
thesis,. by an accurate appeal to examples, and a satisfactory 
defence against a charge of inaccuracy, if not want of fidelity; 
but for the particulars of these we must refer to the work. 
Having shown, then, that none of the phzenomena are subversive 
of his Hypothesis—that they are in themselves true—and that 
the Hypothesis not only sc/ves but removes all the difficulties 
proposed—Mr. Marsh proceeds to the last question, and thus 
concludes his Defence : 





‘ That no other Hypothesis, hitherto proposed, could solve the phe- 





‘* From ,the use of the term “ frst instance,” I conclude my adversary ad- 
mits, that I have not passed them by entirely. And if I have noticed them in 
their proper place, it is sufficient. 

‘ + For instance, in the account of Christ’s baptism, the discourse delivered by 
John the Baptist takes up six verses in St. Matthew's Gospel, and still more in 
St. Luke’s: but in St. Mark’s Gospel it occupies only #wo verses. In this dis- 
course then St. Matthew’s translator ‘could derive much assistance from St, Luke, 
though very little from St. Mark. Accordingly we find that the Greek text of 
$:. Matthew throughout a/é the six verses‘of the discourse (Ch. iii. 7—12) has 2 
close verbal agreement with the corresponding verses in St. Luke’s Gospel. 
See the Table, in the Dissertation, p.44. On the other hand, St. Mark has 
more of St. Matthew's introductory narrative, than St. Luke has. Here therefore 


‘St. Matthew's translator, agreeably to the rule laid down in the Hypothesis, 


had no recourse to St.!.uke, but to St. Mark: and accordingly we find no 
verbal agreement between the Greek texts ot St. Matthew and St. Luke in the 
intreductory narrative.’ 
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nomena, was proved in the Dissertation. And in the Illustration it 
was further shewn, that, though future inquiries might lead to some 
modification of the present Hypothesis, there was very little proba- 
bility of discovering one of a different description, that is, an Hypo- 
thesis which does not contain the two leading positions, Ist, that the 
Evangelists used a common Hebrew document in the manner which 
I described ; and 2dly, that St. Matthew’s translator used the Gos- 
pels of St. Mark and St. Luke after the method, which was likewise 
assigned. ‘To the arguments, which I alleged on this occasion, my 
adversary has made no reply: nor can [ find any allusion to them, 
except at the beginning of his Supplement, where he says, “ it is 
not necessary for the objector, in destroying the work of his antago- 
nist, to build another of his own.” I grant, that a man. may have 
power to destroy an edifice, who has not talents to erect one: and, if 
my adversary had succeeded in his attempt to destroy my edifice, that 
edifice would not have been restored by his inability to erect another. 
But, since he has totally failed in his first attempt, I hope he does 
not propose to derive any advantage from his feilare likewise in the 
second. That he das failed in the second attempt, and that his own 
flypothesis is utterly incapable of solving the phenomena, or “ the 
particulars,” as he himself expresses them, was clearly shewn in the 
Illustration. He answers in his Supplement, “ I neither think it to 
be expected, nor necessary, that it should. J “ike it the better for that 
reason.” Here then | will close the Defence of the Illustration.” 
Pp. 79. 

Whether this interesting controversy will here end, or be 
still further prolonged, we have not been able to learn; but, 
notwithstanding the asperities at times interchanged, each dis- 
putant is obliged to the other for mutual —— of ad- 
vancing and defending his opinions, while the public is under 
obligations to both for the benefit resulting to the inquirers after 
truth. 











Art. XI.— Poems by George Richards, M.A., Ge. 2 Vols. 
Small 8vo. 10s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


A FRENCH teacher of the art of conversation gives this 
advice : * If new poems be mentioned, which you have not read, 
é6r of which you cannot judge, say they are good for nothing : 
the chance is a hundred to one in your favour; and then your 
ignorance will pass for taste and sense.’ We are now strongly 
tempted to try this French recipe for reputation; other reviewers 
admire: let us not admire. 

Of these poems, the first volume contains two tragedies, said 
to be on the Greek model, that is, without plot, and incumber- 
ed with an improbable chorus. 

The former, and better of the two, is called Odin. Its 
scene lies between the Euxine and Caspian seas, in the camp of 
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Gothic savages, who are about to fight with Pompey and the 
Romans. The Goths are defeated; their leader Odin, who 
disdains a life of thraldom, prepares to burn himself. As he is 
mounting the funeral pile, Eondula, a goddess, stops her horses 
in the neighbourhood, recommends to him to go and live in 
Sweden, and promises that his descendants shall overthrow 
Rome. He very obligingly gives up being burnt alive. 

Among all polytheists, great men become gods. Jupiter, 
Bacchus, Hercules, and Minos, had a terrestrial existence, before 
they were deified ; but a poet, who would celebrate the exploits 
of their mortal career, must not in like manner place them in his 
sky, and employ them as mythological machinery, while he is 
supposing them to be men. Here we have the god Woden in 
full worship, while the man Odin (whom the Edda considers as 
the same person) is directing a battle, and planning a suicide. ‘The 
absolute reality of the Gothic divinities is so completely assumed, 
that Gondula, one of the Valkyries, whose office it was to 
choose the slain—but here erroneously made one of the destinies 
—is a personage of the play; and she comes, contrary to her 
office, not to invite a hero to Valhalla, but to bid him not die 
the death of the brave. The catastrophe is disgustingly un- 
heroic :-—QOdin, after. all his professions about not surviving the 
triumph of Rome, takes the safe course of running away. The 
most pathetic portion of the tragedy is the death of Balder. 
According to the traditions consecrated by the Skalds, he was 
killed unintentionally by his brother Hoder, pursued into heli 
by his friend Hermod, and bewailed long by his wife Nanna : 
here he is killed by the Romans, and dies rejoicing. If every 
fresh poet be thus to forsake tradition for inventions of his own, 
a perplexity of inconsistent adventures will soon be ascribed to 
the Gothic divinities; we shall have Hertha degraded into 
the daughter of Mithridates, and Frea made the kept mistress of 
Pompey. 

The chorus is wholly unlearned in its proper and national ca- 
techism; and hence, instead of imagining the savage hcath to be 
thronged with ‘Tuisko and the other Gothic gods of slaughter, it 
sees allegorical personages, such as a chorus of Vestal virgins 
might have scen, or a chorus of Hindu fakirs. For instance— 

* EPODE. 
‘ Ah! see where on the savage heath, 
Half hid amidst the gloomy storm, 
And dancing hand in hand with Death, 
Moves many a rude and ghastly form ! 
There Terror, cheated Fancy’s child, 
Flies o’er the mountain’s shrieking wild ; 
There Fiight, Amazement’s wildcr’d eye, 
And Uproar loud, and Agony ; 
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There in her gloomy cave, Despair 
Sits, dreadly fix'd in stupid stare ; 
And there, to all the blasted lands 
Sad Desolation pointing stands.’ Vol.i. p. 30. 


This is English poetry all over: in every line personified abs- 
tractions, figures not common in Mr. Richards’s Greek models: 
and these allegorical beings are described in a situation not at 
all characteristic. Why is Death hal/f-hid ina storm? A storm 
is no secret or imperceptible manner of Death’s approach. 
Why is Terror Aand-in-hand with Death ? The grasp of Death 
terminates terror. Why is Terror the child of cheated Fancy ? 
Are all terrors unfounded and unreal? ‘ What is meant by 
Amazement’s wilder’d eye ? The eye of wonder is always fixed 
on its object. How should Despair at once be on the heath 
and in her cave? yet there can refer only to the savage heath, 
Why is Desolation, which obliterates all specific designations, 
made to stand pointing. There is in all this, surely, more of 
rime than of reason. The istgortent questions, What does this 
mean? Is this tothe purpose? have too seldom occurred during 
the process of composition. 

The second tragedy is called Emma. The amiable heroine, 
an unmarried young lady of the noble family of Claircy, has 
been much gratified by the company of young Mortimer, and 
is with child by him. He goes away suddenly: Emma is 
alarmed ; and, with a frankness only to be paralleled among 
modern methodists, she opens the play by confessing her con- 
dition to the assembled chorus. With provoking poignancy 
the chorus immediately begins to sing in parts a long ode in 
praise of chastity. In comes Claircy, the father, and miss, 
whose secret seems as burdensome as if she were in a hurry for 
the midwife, tells the whole story again to the old gentleman— 
not however without being first frightened by a thunder-storm. 
The chorus then sings an ode to Conscience, and, with a truly 
scandalous breach of confidence, immediately blabs the secret 
of Emma to her brother Henry. Mortimer returns. Henry 
fights him, and is killed. Emma is led out indisposed, and her 
father desires her to die in peace; which we suppose she did, 
as the following requiem or funeral-hymn is then sung. 


* Go, exhausted child of woe, 
To those silent mansions gO, 
Where the storms of passion cease, 
Where the mourner sleeps in peace, 
Where at length united rest 
The oppressor and the oppress’d. 


* He, to whom accepted rise 
The repentant sinner’s sighs, 
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Thy penitence, by sufferings tried, 
And heavenly justice satished, 

Gives at length a kind release, 

And sends thee to the grave in peace. 


* Fear no more the thunder’s might, 
Nor the spectres of the night : 
Fear not the seducer’s wrong ; 
Fear not the defamer’s tongue : 
Peaceful rest in holy ground ; 
And winged angels guard thee round.’ Vol. i. ». 217, 


This, fear not the defamer's tongue, is surely the most mis- 
placed topic of consolation ever proposed in such circum- 


stances. 
The second volume consists chiefly of odes: one of the most 


fortunate is the Fair Pilgrim— 


‘ When tormorrow’s morning star 
Leads on the proud day’s fiery car, 
For orient climes, and Syrian vales, 
Holy Morva, spread thy sails. 
Many a summer sun shall shine 
Beauteous on the reddening vine, 
Ere again by Menai’s streams 
Saints inspire thy golden dreams ; 
Or thy matin songs resound 
Bangor’s echoing isles around. 





‘ Go to Sion’s distant mount ; 
Go to Siloa’s sacred fount : 
Wander where thy Saviour trod, 
And fill thy glowing soul with God : 
View the cross on which he died ; 
Touch the spear that pierc’d his side ; 
And from thy visionary mind, 
To high cherubic thought refin’d, 
The idle world shall disappear, 
And God alone inhabit there. 


‘ Where the dreary waste expands, 
Where burn the desert’s fiery sands, 
Far from valleys breathing balm, 

Far from hills o’erhung with palm, 

The scrip around thy shoulder flung, 
The pearly scallops round thee hung, 
With pilgrim’s staff thy footsteps bend ; 
And great Jehovah be thy friend. 

He his healing wings shall spread 


O’er thy consecrated head ; 
On the wild Atlantic deep 
Shall close thy dewy lids in sleep ; 
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From thy trembling virgin heart 

Shall turn the pagan Arab’s dart ; 
Shall bid far of his angel bear 
Egypt’s pestilential air ; 

And when from Jordan’s thickets deep 
Tigers spring upon thy sleep, 

Shall bid the famish’d monsters stay 
Their rage, and harmless round thee play, 


* Where’er the wandering planets shine, 
Be all the sweets of nature thine. 
May morning suns, ascending bright 
O’er Lebaron, inspire delight : 
At noon on Attic steeps repose, 
From thymy clefts where honey flows ; 
Or sleep, by cool Meander laid, 
Beneath the fragrant almond’s shade : 
Or roam the aromatic bowers 
Of Arab, after evening showers ; 
While the great sun, ending down, 
Illumes far off some tower’d town, 


* Chief may the genius of the clime, 
Conversing with departed time, 
Celestial phantasies unfold 
Of highly-gifted seers of old. 

The fall with holy fancies teem : 
Visions hallow every stream ; 
There descending spirits trod, 
There our fathers walk’d with God. 
Thou each eve wilt lay thy head 
On some old patriarch’s rocky bed, 
Whose spirit may in dreams appear, 
And breathe high truths into itine ear: 
At Paron, or by Chebar’s flood, 
Or where Sidonian Zaraph stood ; 
Where Moria lifts her summits, crown’d 
By Salem, far o’er earth renown’d; 
Or Zoar, spar’d to Lot of yore, 
Saw heaven its fiery deluge pour. 
Thy breast with sqlemn thoughts to still, 
S to Bethlem’s holy hill, 

here upon the darken’d ground 

The glory of the Lord shone round, 
And, brighter than the star ef morn, 
Angels hymn’d the Saviour born. 

And by the soft moon’s gilver bean 
Wander near the hallow’d stream, 
Where the patriarch Jacob lay; 

And saw bright angels wing their way, 
Passing through the middle skies ; 

And, Ihevisig eaven before his eyes, 
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Heard the voice of God in air 
Prophetic his high will declare. 


* And when on Sion’s sacred brow 
At Mary’s holy shrine you bow, 
Remember her, who gave thee breath, 
And win by prayer her peace in death. 












































‘ In youth, my child, I fought the foe, 
Under Hermon’s dewy brow ; 
And by a cooling fountain’s head 
Laid a haughty paynim dead. 
A towering cedar marks the place ; 
Seek the hill, the fountain trace, 
And, leaning on the aged tree, 
Holy Morva, think on me. 


‘ For thee thy watchful sire will pray 
At early morn and setting day ; 
And oft will mount the cliff, and gaze 
‘Towards the glorious eastern blaze, 
When the great sun from out the deep 
Comes flaming up the ethereal steep, 
And bright his orient beams are shed 
O’er my lovely Morva’s head. 
Amidst my lonely hours below, 
?T will ease my breast, twill soothe my woe, 
To think, that God delighted views 
The holy path my child pursues ; \ 
To think, that thou wilt dying rise 
A sainted soul to Paradise ; 
That angel-quires with harp will wait 
To hymn thee in at heaven’s gate ; 
And thy great Maker’s glorious beam 
Full on thy entering spirit stream.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 41. 





Another, which merits selection, is the Ode to Peace. 


* O for that harp, whose rapturous strain 
Was heard on Bethlem’s darken’d plain, 
When angel-quires to mortal sight 
Their forms of pure celestial light 
Unveil’d, insufferably bright : 
So should numbers heavenly sweet 
Thy returning presence grect, 
Sweet Peace, sweet stranger to Britannia’s shore, 
Delight of earth and heaven, whom men and saints adore. 


* Whence, lovely spirit, was thy birth ? 
Thy ancient generation say ; 
For not within the bounds of earth 
Didst thou first behold the day. 
Ere yet the light of morning shone, 
Thine was the heaven of heavens, and God’s eternal throne. 














Richards’s Poems. 


The brightest spirits of the sky 
But in thy presence know delight ; 
Order, thy beauteous child, on high 
Directs the radiant orbs of night. 
When round this rising globe the sun 
Began his glorious course to run, 
To thee the new domain was given, 
’*T was Paradise, and earth was beautiful as heaven. 


































* Dark was the hour, 
And dreadly did the tempest lower, 
When frowning from his blood-stain’d car 
In fury rush’d the Ged of war. 
Before him hill and valley smil’d; 
Behind there lay a wasted wild ; 
And Death was near him seen, 
And Horror’s wild and ghastly mien, 
And Vengeance pouring round her arrows keen. 
Upon the nations, as he pass’d, 
He flung a withering look, 
And as he blew the deadly blast, 
High towers and ancient towns to their foundation shook. 


‘ Why war, O man? Though now no more 
‘Tenant of Paradise thou rove 
With angel guests the happy grove, 

Yet earth’s enchanting regions o’er 
The sovereign Maker still bestows 
All things Se joy and pure repose. 
The globe with charm delightful made 
Of hull and valley, plain and shade ; 
Round which in sweet variety 
The fancy-pleasing seasons fly ; 
The summer’s breath, the sun, the skies, 
And clouds of fragrant sweets that rise, 
And nature’s warbled melodies ; 
Nor wants there Virtue’s generous aim, 
Nor Charity’s celestial flame, 
With warm Affection’s tender sense, 
And Joy, sweet child of Innocence, 
To light the glistening eye, and thrill the swelling frame. 


* Come then, O Peace; with many a sigh, 
With many a tear we saw thee fly, 
Affrighted from our isle ; 
Come, and while all around rejoice, 
While nations lift the rapturous voice, 
And bless thy beaming smile, 
Beneath the olives that o’ershade 
The poet’s tranquil porch, O maid, 
Rest, while he sings the glorious train, 
Who led the van, or rul’d the main; 
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The chieftains, by divine command, 
Who rose to save a threaten’d land, 
And back to Britain’s happy shore, - 
With Conquest hand in hand, thee, beauteous spirit,. bore.” 
Vol, ii. pr. 67. 


It will be perceived that these verses display reading in Col- 
lins, and other ode-writers ; and that they are filled with ready- 
made phrases, as, are the odes of Gray, taken from favourite 
and classical authors. But that which is not dte’s and finery, 
the being within the garment, the inherent idea, the radical 
thought is—what we predetermined ot to admire. 








Arr. XIl.—A General System of Chemical Knowledge ;. and its 
Application to the Phenomena of Nature and Art. By A. Lf. 
Fourcrey, Sc. Together with a Set of Synoptic Tables, in 
ferge Folio. Translated from the original French, by William 
Nicholson. 11 Vols, 80. 5h. 58 Boatdt. Cadell and 
Davies. 1804. 

THIS gigantic science is still daily acquiring bulk, and the 
portrait of to-day will be diminutive, if cofipared with the in- 
crease of to-morrow. ‘The work of Fourcroy we have noticed 
with due applause, though we wete unable to follow it minutely, 
as, in a journal which comptises évety bratich of litetature, we 
cannot pay a dispropottioned attention to one science. We can 
claim a large share of the merit of haviitg enforced the attention 
of philosophers and physicians to this subject, at a time when 
the grossest chemical errors pervaded works of rhe highest au- 
thority in this kingdom. ‘The character of Mr. Nicholson for- 
bids the suspicion of etror in his translation; and we have only 
to announce the publication with a short notice of the preface. 

‘This preliminary discourse is designed to give a concise ac- 
count of some diseoveries in chemistry since the publication of 
Fourcroy; and, as it contains various facts which will scarcely 
occur to us in any other form, we shall take the liberty of se- 
lecting them from the paper before us. 


* Professor Tromsdorff has published, in Van Mon’s Journal de 
Chimie et de Physique, p. 213, ah account of a new species of gas, 
consisting of carbon, hidrogen, and phosphorns. He calls it phos- 
phorated carbonated hidrogen gas, and promises additional details 
as to its nature. His experiments on areeniated hidrogen gas have 
becn already noticed. 

‘ Professor Proust’s Observations on Oily Hidrogen; which he ob- 
tained from the distillation of olive oil, is to be found in the Journal 
de Physique, Germinal, An. xi. He throws considerable light on 
the intimate nature of vegetable oils, and on the effects produced in 
them by heat.’ Vol. i. P. xvii. 
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‘ A considerable progress has been made in the application of che- 
tical knowledge to vegetables, and many interesting memoirs have 
been produced in consequence. 

‘ Among these, that which is more immediately connected with 
the present work is, that of professor Proust, Journal de Physique, 
An. xi. on the fecula of green plants. In it he refers to the observa- 
tions of Fourcroy, on the inaccutacy of former writers, and rs 
disposed to accuse him of misquotations in some instances. Fie also 
draws several inferences on the nature of this vegetable product which 
do not accord with the opinions of our author. 

‘ Seguin’s Inquiries concerning Fermentation, in the Bulletin des 
Sciences, No. 75; and Thenard’s Memoir on the Vinous Fermenta- 
tion, in the Annales de Chimie, for June last, differ considerably from. 
the theory of Fourcroy. The former considers the presence of sac- 
charine matter as unnecessary to this process, and the latter is of opi- 
nion, that the fermentescible cause is of an animal nature. 

* Two new processes for obtaining the pure gallic acid have been 
published: one in Van Mons’s Journal de Chimie, by Fiedler, directs’ 
the precipitation of the extractive matter and tanin by alumine. The 
other ig by Schnaubert, and is inserted in Tromsdorff’s Journal der 
Pharmacie, vol. ii. 61. His process consists in decomposing the gal- 
late of lead by sulphuric acid. He also remarks that the crystallized 
gallic acid is alterable by the action of light ; and recommends that it 
be kept in its liquid state.’ Vol. i: Pp. xxiv. 





* Several new fossils have also been subjected to chemical examina- 
tion. 

‘ Tromsdorff, Crell’s Chem. Annalen, 1801, part vi. 1. has ana- 
lysed one from Greenland, which he names compact hyacinth. Its 
component parts are silex, 50; alumine, 28; oxide of iron, 6; zir- 
cone, 10; loss, 6. 

‘ A siliceous stone, from Egypt, called heliotropium, has been 
examined by Mr. Accum, Journal of Natural Philosophy, &c. con- 
sisting of silex, 73; alumine, 4.05; oxide of iron, 5.85; lime, 11.3; 
water, 4.8; loss, 1. 

‘ In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Berlin, for 1803, 
p- 243, is an essay by Klaproth, on the analysis of a fossil, which he 
names natrolite, from the quantity of soda it contains. It yielded 
him siliceous earth, 48; alumine, 24.25; oxide of iron, 1.75; soda, 
16.50; water 9. 

‘ The arts and manufactures haye derived material advantages from 
the rapid progress of chemical inquiry. 

* In the Journal de Physique, Vendemiaire, An. xi. the younger 
Dareet has given a new process of refming, in which time, labour, 
expence, and loss, are saved. He proceeds in the former method as 
far as the second solution in nitric acid, instead of which he directs 
the gold to be boiled with sulphuric acid, in as small a vessel as pos- 
sible for an hour. He then decants the acid and washes the gold, 
until no more precipitate is obtained from the water by muriatic acid 
or alkalies. The gold will then be pure. 

* Brongniart, Journal des Mines, No. 67, has given a number of 
interesting facts, from his own experience, on the production of co- 
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lours from metallic oxides in the manufacture of porcelain. The pyo~ 
cesses, which have been kept a secrct in the manufactory of Sevres, 
arc disclosed in his memoir, and a very minute detail is given of the 
species of oxides and fluxes, calculated to produce brilliant and du- 
rable colours on the three grounds, viz. enamel, porcelain, and glass.’ 
Vol.i. ». xxviii. : 

_ M. Berthollet has discovered a methed of giving to the coarsest 
hemp the appearance of cotton; and thinks that even the refuse 
of the rope-walks may be rendered valuable. 

On the whole, we may congratulate the English chemist on 
having within his reach a work so extensive and valuable as 
that of M. Fourcroy. He cannot have a securer guide; and, 
when men of acknowledged abilities will condescend to become 
interpreters, the public ought to feel the obligation conferred 
on it. 

An excellent and extensive index fills the whole of the 
eleventh volume, an addition greatly wanted in the original. 











Art. XTIIT.—A System of Chemistry. By Thomas Thomson, 
AM. D. foc. The Second Edition. 4Vols. 8vo. 21. Qs. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1804. 


‘THE sale of a large edition of a System of Chemistry in less 
than ten months from its publication, not only shows that the 
ardour for the study of this science is increasing, but that the 
author’s work possessed no inconsiderable merit. In reality, it 
appeared to us a very valuable one*; and it is now rendered of 
greater importance by a thorough revision and numerous addi- 
tional facts. 


‘ The slightest comparison of the present edition with the former 
will be sufficient to show how materially it has been altered. Almost 
two-thirds of the whole have been written anew: a great number 
of additional facts have been introduced, many of them original, ei- 
ther resulting from the experiments of the author, or with which he 
has been favoured by some of our most celebrated chemists. Every 
publication to which the author had access has been ransacked ; and 
no pains have been spared to render the work as complete a transcript 
as passible of the present state of the science. But notwithstanding 
all his care, he is very far from wishing to insinuate that he has ex. 
ecuted his task completely. Mistakes and omissions, the result of 
ignorance or inattention, will still claim the indulgence of the reader. 
Bet it may be said, without any impropriety, that the present edition 
contains a more complete collection of facts, and in a smaller compass, 
than any work of the kind which the author has had an opportunity 
of examining.’ Vol.i. p. viii. 


We objected to the arrangement, not indeed expecting that our 
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* The first edition was noticed in the last velume of our Second Series. 
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objection would lead the author to change it, but merely as a 
question in part of science, or, in a more extensive view, of con- 
venience to the pupil. The notice taken of such remarks—for 
we were not singular in our opinion—is curious. 


* The arrangement of a work is still more open to censure than its 
plan. Every man considers himself as qualified to judge in that de- 
partment ; and every man views with prejudice and dislike the most 
trifling deviation from that order to which he has been accustomed. 
Few consider that the art of arranging is one of the most difficult 
tasks of the philosopher; that it requires a comprehensiveness of 
mind, a clearness of judgment, and a patience of labour, which fall 
to the lot of a small numbér only of the human race. Few consider 
that no maa, even though possessed of the mental qualifications, is 
capable of forming a proper judgment of an arrangement, unless he 
be thoroughly acquainted with all the substances classified, unless he 
have studied their mutual dependence, and carefully considered the 
method of communicating his knowledge to others. Nor is his opi- 
nion to be trusted evea then, unless he cs the candour to overlook 
the difference of situation and circumstances, and have no favourite 
child of his own to support and prefer with the blind partiality of a 
parent. Let the reader consfder the objections thrown out against 
Linneus, and he will acknowledge with a blush the truth of these 
remarks.’ Vol.i. P. x. 


This declamation is little to the purpose, unless it be meant, 
to imply that the author almost exclusively possesses these re- 
guisites. We gave our reasons for our disapprobation, so that 
‘ prejudice’ and (unreasonable) ‘dislike’ had no share; and, 
though our author may distrust the ‘ vanity and impatience’ of 
a reviewer, he will not deny that the late Dr. Black possessed 
all the requisites mentioned, at least in an equal degree with 
himself, and that this most excellent chemist has decided against 
a plan similar to that of our author. Dr. Murray seems to have 
assumed with little reason the honour of its invention, as M. 
Lavoisier in his Elements, and M. Fourcroy in his vast work, 
preceded him in the same path. We must, however, add the 
conclusion of our author’s defence. 


‘ If this work possess any superiority over others, if it be more 
perspicuous or more complete, we must ascribe it to the arrangement. 
It is independent altogether of hypothesis, and as nearly inductive or 
analytical as was consistent with the state of the science ; it presup- 
poses no previous knowledge of the subject, and begins with those 
parts of the science which have been most successfully investigated, 
and which therefore admit of a plainer and simpler mode of illustra- 
tion. This renders the science more accessible to beginners, smooths 
and removes many of the difficulties, and enables the author to give 
a more entertaining and connected view of the subject than would 
otherwise have been possible. These reasons alone would have en- 
titled it to the preference; but others of still greater weight will 
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doubtless occur to the practical chemist. The author has the satis- 
faction of adding, that it has been examined and approved by several 
eminent philosophical friends, in whose judgment and skill he places 
the highest contidence.’ Vol. P. xi. 


We have compared these two editions with some care, and 
find that the author’s assertions are strictly true. Many parts 
are re-written, the whole revised, and the various facts arranged 
in a more scientific and comprehensive manner. ‘The augustine 
earth is omitted, and the new metal, the tantalium, added. The 
second division, ‘of unconfinable bodies,’ is greatly enlarged. 
The author has in every part availed himself of the most im- 
portant works, and particularly of Mr. Robison’s very masterly 
edition of Dr. Black’s Lectures. 

We cannot pursue minutely the various changes scattered 
through these volumes, and still less give any adequate speci- 
men of the author’s more comprehensive details. It is indeed 
seldom that we can at all notice second editions; but the in- 
creased value of this before us claims the distinction. We shalt 
introduce the new metal tantalium to the reader’s notice in our 
author’s own words. 


‘ Mr. Ekeberg, a Swedish chemist of considerable eminence, has 
lately discovered a new metal constituting a component part of two 
minerals, found in the parish of Kimito in Finland. The first of these 
minerals, which he calls antalite, has a bluish or blackish grey colour, 
crystallized confusedly, with a metallic lustre and — fracture. 
It is very hard, and its specific gravity is 7.953. It has been long 
known, and mistaken for an ore of tin. 

¢ The other mineral, called y#trotantalite, is found in small kidney- 
form masses. It is of a deep grey colour, has a metallic lustre, and 
a granular fracture. It is not hard. Its specific gravity is, 5.130. 

* From each of these minerals Mr. Ekeberg extracted, by a ches 
mical analysis, a white powder, which he ascertained to be the oxide 
of a — metal, to which he gave the name of taatalium. 

‘ When this white oxide of tantalium is strongly heated alon 
with charcoal in a crucible, it yields a button moderately hard, which 
has the metallic lustre externally, but within is black and destitute 
of brilliancy. The acids convert it again into the state of white co- 
loured oxide. 

* This oxide does not alter its colour, though heated to redness. 
Its specific gravity is 6.500. It is not acted on by acids, nor is it 
soluble in any of them. It was this insolubility in acids which in- 
duced Ekeberg to give it the name of tantalium, from the fabled pu- 
nishment of Taxialus. 

* This oxide combines with the alkalies except ammonia, and forms 
with them ecmpounds soluble in water. When melted with phosphat 
af soda and borax, it forms with them glasses destitute of colour. 
Such are the only properties of this metal hitherto published. 

* The resemblance between the oxides of tantalium and columbium 
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is striking. The-o roperties in which they differ is the insolu- 
bility of Toe first nee ote we know not what acids Ekeberg 


tried, and Mr. Hatchett found the oxide of columbiuyn insoluble in 
nitric acid.’ Vol.i. p. 266. 








Art. XIV.—The Plays of William Shakspeare. With the Cor- 
rections and Illustrations of various Commentators. To which 
are added, Notes, by Samuel Fobnson and George Steevens. The 
jifth Edition. Revised and augmented by Isaac Reed, with a 
Glossarial Index. 21 Vols. 8vo. 111. Boards. Robinsons. 
1803. ' 


THE works of an author that will please, though dectes repe» 
tita, may however disgust, if repeated for the hundredth time: 
and we may almost say of Shakspeare, that the crambe recocta 
of editions following so fast, though varied in form, appearance, 
arid embeilishments, has contributed to render the Sania ob- 
ject of our idolatry at least unattractive. We wish, neverthe- 
«a for one edition more, viz. the text which Shakspeare 
wrote, or rather the early editions, with the corrections only of 
ebvicus interpolations, press errors, or the mistakes of tran- 
scribers; in short, such an edition of the plays first published 
in the folio, which Mr. Steevens formerly gave us of the 

uartos. If no common attempts can render the text, thus af- 
orded, elegant, or even intelligible, let it remain in its former 
state. Let no Warburton refine, no Hanmer modernise, ne 
Johnson mistake, no Steevens overwhelm it with citations or 
notes, till it is lost in the number of illustrations, and, like a 
fine overdressed lady, become pars minima sui. At present, 
criticism has stepped forward to improve, not to rectify; te 
_ adorn, not to correct. We find what commentators sup 
Shakspeare to haye written, not what the printed copies have 
offered to our attention. This point we laboured with great 
zeal and earnestness in our review of the last edition, vol. <i1., 
of the Second Series. It has, however, hitherto done little ser- 
vice. We trust that the age of refinement may at last pass 
away, and that we shall then recur to the original. It will ap- 
pe-1 very different from what we now see. It is no uncommon 
observation in Mr. Steevens’ and Dr. Johnson’s notes—‘ the old 
copies read, &c. &c. but I have followed the former edition.’ 

The present edition extends to twenty-one volumes, not in 
consequence of any material addition to the commentary, but 
in consequence of a more convenient division: two plays only 
occur in each volume, except in the fourth, where we find the 
Tempest, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and the. Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The Prolegomena fill three volumes, and: the 
arrangement of the plays is somewhat different. The most 
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striking feature of this difference is, the referring Titus Andro» 
nicus and the Comedy of Errors to the latter volumes, as per- 
haps, of doubtful authority. Pericles, for a similar reason, fol- 
lows ‘Titus Andronicus. 

We find no information in the preface of what may be ex- 
pected to attract notice in this new edition. We attempted to 
supply the defect by a collation; but much labour and time 
were employed to so little purpose, that we at last desisted, 
and can safely pronounce that the additions and alterations are 
trifling and unimportant. 

Mr. Reed, in his advertisement, merely tells us that this is the 
edition left by Mr. Steevens, with his latest corrections and ad- 
ditions ; while a short note adds, that Mr. Steevens was born in 
1736, and died in 1800; that he was school-fellow with George 
Keate the poet, and Edward Gibbon the historian, educated at 
Kingston upon Thames; whence he removed to King’s Col- 
Jege, Cambridge; that he lived first in the Temple, afterwards 
at Hampton, and for thirty years at Hampstead. The affec- 
tion of a coadjutor might perhaps have added more; but this 
was left to Mr. Hayley, who, in his epitaph, has not been spar- 
mg of his commendation. Peace to his manes! If he had faults, 
let not ours be the ungracious task to revive or record them! 
‘the other parts of Mr. Reed’s preface we shall soon have occa- 
sion to notice. 

‘The head of Shakspeare, after many trifling and exten- 
sive disquisitions, adorns this edition, and it is the identical 
head engraved by Droeshout. A story is now discovered, or 
fabricated, that Droeshout copied coarsely an original painting; 
that the painting is now found, and a better engraving offered. 
It wanted no ghost to tell us that the former engraving was 
harsh and clumsy; but it wanted some confidence to say that 
it was fictitious, when Ben Jonson’s verses were appended 
to it. An apology is now subjoined, that these verses were 

yritten from an impression of the painting, and not of the en- 
graving, though of this not the slightest evidence is offered. On 
the contrary, the verses evidently relate to the plate. But we 
raust copy what Mr. Steevens has left us on the subject. 


« When I said I would die a bachelor, (cries Benedick,) I did not 
think I should live till | were married.”” The present editor of Shak- 
speare may urge a kindred apology in defence of an opinion hazarded 
in his Preratory Advertisement; for when he declared his disbelief in 
the existence of a genuine likeness of our great dramatick writer, he 
most certainly did uot suppose any portrait of that description could 
have occurred, and much less that he himself should have been instru- 
mental in producing it. He is happy, however, to find he was mis. 

“xaken in both his suppositions; and consequently has done his utmost 
to promote the appearance of an accurate and finished engravizg, 
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from a picture which had been unfaithfully as well as poorly imiketed 
by Droeshout and Marshall. 

* Of the character and deliberately bestowed by the 
same editor on the first of these old engravers, not a single will 
be retracted ; for, if the judgment of experienced artists be of any 
value, the plate by Droeshout now under consideration has (in one 
instance at least) established his claim to the title of “a most abomi- 
nable imitator of humanity.”’ 

* Mr. Fuseli has pronounced, that the portrait described in the 
proposals of Mr. Richardson, was the work of a Flemish hand. | It 
may also be observed, that the verses in praise of Droeshout’s perfor- 
mance, were probably written as soon as they were bespoke, and be- 
fore their author had found opportunity or inclination to compare the 
plate with its original. He might previously have known that the 
picture conveyed a just resemblance of Shaks ; took it for 
granted that the copy would be exact; and, therefore, rashly assigned 
to the engraver a panegyrick which the painter had more immediately 
deserved. It is lucky indeed for those to whom metrical recommen- 
dations are necessary, that custom does not require they should be 
delivered upon oath. 

* It is likewise probable that Ben Jonson had no intimate acquaint- 
ance with the graphick art, and might not have been over-solicitous 
about the style in which Shakspeare’s lineaments were transmitted to 
posterity.’ Vol.i. p.1. 


The account from Mr. Richardson’s proposals we shall also 
subjoin. 

‘ Before the patronage of the publick is solicited in favour of a 
new engraving from the only genuine portrait of Shakspeare, it is proper 
that every circumstance relative to the discovery of it should be faith- 
fully and circumstantially related. 

‘ On Friday, August 9, Mr. Richardson, printseller, of Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, assured Mr. Steevens that, in the course of 
business having recently waited on Mr. Felton, of Curzon Street, 
May Fair, this gentleman showed him an ancient head resembling the 
portrait of Shakspeare as engraved by Martin Droeshout in 1623. 

‘ Having frequently been misled by similar reports founded on iu- 
accuracy of observation or uncertainty of recollection, Mr. Steevens 
was desirous to see the portrait itself, that the authenticity of it might 
be ascertained by a deliberate comparison with Droeshout’s pale. 
mance. Mr. Felton, in the most obliging and liberal manner, per- 
mitted Mr. Richardson to bring the head, frame and all, away with 
him; and several unquestionable judges have concurred in pronoun- 
cing that the plate of Droeshout conveys not only a general likeness 
of its original, but an exact and particular one as tar as this artist had 
ability to execute-his undertaking. Droeshout could follow the out- 
lines of a face with.tolerable accuracy*, but usually left them as hard 
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is evident from the picture t was 
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part of the ruff, t in the original it is mathematically straight. 
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as if hewn out of a rock. Thus, in the present instance, he has ser- 
vilely transferred the features of Shakspeare from the painting to the 
copper, omitting every trait of the mild and benevolent character 
which his portrait so decidedly affords.—There are, indeed, just such 
marks of a placid and amiable disposition in this resemblance of our 
poet, as his admirers would have wished to find. 

‘ This portrait is not painted on canvas, like the Chandos Head, 
but on wood. Little more of it than the entire countenance and part 
of the ruff is left; for the pannel having been split off on one side, 
the rest was curtailed and adapted to a small frame. On the back of 
it is the following inscription, written in a very old hand: ‘ Guil. 
Shakspeare, 1597. R.N.’? Whether these initials belong to the 
painter, or a former owner of the picture, is uncertain. It 1s clear, 
however, that this is the identical head from which not only the en- 
graving by Droeshout in 1623, but that of Marshall in 1640 was 
made ; and though the hazards our author’s likeness was exposed to, 
may have been numerous, it is still in good preservation.’ . Vol. i. 
P. 4, 


After all the labour thus uselessly employed, the editors now 
return to the measure recommended in the twelfth volume of 
our Second Series, formerly quoted. The story of this picture 
having been formerly a part of the furniture of the tavern in 
Eastcheap, the scene of Shakspeare and Jonson’s Noctes Atti- 
cx, as well as of its being painted by Burbage, is now resigned 
as doubtful or false. In a Supplement, an idea, not unnatural 
or improbable, that the painting may have been taken from the 
plate, is combated with some earnestness and success. 

At the end of the prolegomena, we find Mr. Chalmers’s ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage, divested 
of its ‘controversial asperity.. We have formerly noticed it: 
but, whether from repetition, or the want of its seasoning, we 
find it more than usually dull and insipid. 

In the last volume we meet with some additional notes: two 
we shall transcribe. 


‘ I take this opportunity of expressing my concurrence with Mr. 
Ritson’s sentiments on this subject, and of declaring my opinion that 
the tradition of Falstaff having been originally Oldcastle is by no 
means disproved. The weight of real evidence appears to me to be 
on the side of Fuller, who Fived near enough to the time of Shak- 
speare to be accurately informed, and had no temptation to falsify the 
veal fact. To avoid fatiguing the reader with a long train of facts 
and arguments, it may be sufficient to rely on two authorities which 
have been too slightly attended to, if they may be said to be noticed 
at all. The first is Weever, writing at the very period, who describes 
Oldcastle as Shakspeare does Falstafl, as the page of Thomas Mow- 
bray, duke of Norfolk, (see vol. vii. p. 128,) a circumstance which 
eould hardly have happened if Falstaff had not originally been Old- 
gastle. The other is Nathaniel Field, a player in Shakspeare’s com- 


pany, who might have acted in the play himself, who could not be 
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mistaken, and who expressly refers to Falstaff by the name of Old- 
castle. (See p. 95.) Against these testimonies and others what has 
been opposed? .May I not. say, conjecture and inference alone? 
Conjecture, I admit, very ingeniously suggested, and inference very 
subtilly extracted ; but weighing nothing against what is equivalent 
to positive evidence. Reep.’ p. 423. 


* Vol. XVI. p. 267. Jurivs Casar. 

© He had a fever when he was in Spain.] This passage Dr. Fal- 
coner observes is a true copy from nature, and shows how an ague 
may produce cowardice, even in Caesar himself. Falconer on the In- 
fruence of Climate, &c. 4to. p. 163. Resp.’ p. 424, 


The first of these notes we copy as a confirmation of the same 
opinion we many years since offered on this subject; and the 
second, to assign the observation to its original author; adding, 
at the same time, another person to the list of annotators on 
Shakspeare ; we mean the late Dr. Cullen. We remember hear- 
ing this remark in his Lectures, long before the publication of 
Dr. Falconer’s work, and.have no doubt of this author having 
drawn it from the same source, without immediately recollect- 
ing to whom he was indebted for it. 


—  — — — — — — —  .s,—q.-NAAWNVW”—-"”"™"™”¥_”—YVVVull!__ 


Art. XV.—The Historie and Life : of King Fames the Sext. 
Written towards the latter part ¢ the Sixteenth Century. 8va 
10s. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1804. 


TO the excellent author of the History of Scotland since the 
Union, Malcolm Laing, esq. is attributed the meritorious toil of 
editing this curious chronicle. It is published from that copy of 
the original manuscript (now belonging to lord Belhaven) which 
the historiographer to queen Anne, David Crawfurd of Drum- 
soy, employed in pe his Memoirs of the Affairs of Scot- 
land. He used it with unfairness: there are considerable varia- 
tions between the manuscript and the printed extracts; every 
circumstance unfavourable either to Mary or to Bothwell, or 
favourable to their adversaries, being carefully suppressed. In 
controversies, which have for their basis the interests of religious 
sects, fraud is too apt to appear pious; but, as the certainty of 
eventual detection increases with the diffusion.of curiosity and 
the progress of information, these sinister arts begin to be aban- 
doned as injudicious. 

TL’s history begins with the murder of Riccio, and the birth 
of James the First, thereby accelerated, who began to breathe 
on the 19th of June,-1566. It terminates with the year 1580. 
‘Whether it were never finished, or whether, as may be hoped, 
the second part of the. manuscript be still latent in some public 
or private library, it is interesting for its detail, and valuable 
for its ingenuousness. ‘The conchading paragraphs will give 
a sufficient idea of the ry 
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452 Life of King Fames the Sixth. 
‘ The queene of oe perceauing the-effairs of Scotland to be 


bruckle and unstable, shoe first sent in Mr. Randall, hir ambassador, 
desyring the earle of Lennox expellit from Scotland ; and secondlye, 
the leage betuix France and Scotland to be broken ; thirdly, to re- 
store Moirtouri, Angus, and thair friends.to thair wontit libertie, as 
also to restore the Hamiltouns conform to act of pacificatioun, and 
to conclude, desyring to ratifie the ancient and gpa ta 
concludit of before betuix Scotland and England. ir articles 
being discust amang the counsall, it was fund that nane of thame 
was worthe of ane answir or acceptatioun, saving —— last, 
quhilk was grauntit unto, and the rest refusit oo ndlye, 
shoe hade prepaired a number of men convenit at ick and North- 
umberland, under the conduct of the earle of Huntingtoun and the 
lord Hunsdaill, to haue enterit Scotland with strang hand for the re- 
lieff of Moirtoun, and pacifying of the estate of the countrie to thair 
awn hairts desire. Bot the king, with advyce ef his counsall and a 
great confluence of the nobilitye convenit in Edinburgh, conducit a 
number of souldiors of hors and futemen, of sick number brauity and 
bent myndis to resist that imrsenant foree of England, that be the 
report of the ambassador in his returne, the armie scaillit and cag na 
farder ben for that tyme. And thairfere to the end the king should 
seeme to do na thing unaduysedly in that purpois, he directit sir 
Johnne Setoun his ambassador toward England to demand of the 
«jueen whidder she was myndfull to keepe the peace or to break it ; 
bot quhen he com to Berwick, he was retainit thair for ane seasoun, 
till the queen sould send word, bot he was admittit na farder ; for 
quhat respect it was done, ye may easilye judge. 

‘ Thaireftir capitane James Steward was constitut tutor of Ar- 
rane. 

* In the moneth of Marche, monseeur de Croc was directit ambas- 
sador in Scotland from the king of Fraunce, to desire the king to 
work something for his mother queen Marie’s libertie, bot it was 
— rejudicial to his royall estate, and thairfore na maire was 
performit of that purpois at na tyme thaireftir, becaus it hes not 

bein the custome of England to let louse onie grip that they hauc 
hade of Scotland at. eny tyme, without weyghtie causes tending al- 
wayes to thair awin. profite, as may be collectit be the detentioun of 
king James the Fiast of Scotland, for the space of eighteen yiers. 

‘ During the banishment of Angus, eftir the beheading of Moir- 
toun, he maid diuers incursions in Scotland,. for he enterit with fyre 
and sword at the castell of Langholme, and took the capitane priso- 
ner ; he led him captiue in England, he brunt diuers villages, per- 
teining to the lord Maxwell, a caryet away great prayes of gudes. 
Thairefter a parliament was haldin in the moneth October, quhair 
the earle of Angus was foirfault, lord Robert Stewart was creat 
earle.of Orknay, capitane James. Steward creat earle of Arrane, 
William lord Ruthveft creat earle of Gowrie, and John lord Maxwell 
creat ¢arle of Moirtoas. Bot befoir this parliament, in the moneth 
f August the carle of Lennox was creat duik of Lennox, and pub- 
likly proclaimit ‘be herauldis, commanding all the king’s (subjects) 

s#to esteeme of him in all tyme cuming. 

‘ Capitane Janies being thus first creat tutor of Arrane, was not 
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tortent with this simple commodity, unless he were promouit to 
heichér honors ; and he maid himeelff first familiar with the 
wyff of the earle of Marche, quha was great uncle to the king ; 
whereby he obtenit sick fauor, that shoe was quickly gotten with 
child: and, therefore, to cullor this adulterous fact, a proces of di- 
uorce was intentit be hir againes her husband for impotencie of his 
persoune, quhitk was sa clearly provin, that ratioun followit be- 
twixt these twa persoans, and the new earle of Arrane and schoe were. 
conjoynit in mariage togedder.. Then he aspyrit to the honors of the 
earle of Arrane; » againes all law and iustice, was grauntit 
into him, although the lawfull earle was neuer declairit culpable of 
any notorious fact committit againes the persoun of the prince, or the 
comoun wéill, In the mean time, peace and concord was maid in 
England, in respect of the comon miserie of exile betwixt the nobill- 
men of Hamiltons and Douglass. At the end of this parliament, 
sum debaitt fell out betwixt the earle of Arrane and the duke Lennox. 
This earle was of a proud and arrogant mynd, and thought himselff 
inferior to na man ; for at the entrie of the pallice, as sir Johnne Se- 
toun, quha was then ane of the king’s maister stablers, was passing 
a littell before, the earle strak his hors in the face ; bot that matter 
was soon pacifiet, and the duik was creat capitane of the king’s gaird. 
On the next day of the parliament, the earle hade placet some folkes. 
desyd the knowledge of the duke, pm: was the caus of sick a new 
eff, as the earle was determined to haue slaine him giff he could 
oe obtenit his intent ; for it was then constantly esteemit, that thé 
duke trauellit to corrupt the young king’s mynd from the established 
religioun ; and therefore it was thought that the earle was spurrit a 
littill to this purpois be some of the ecclesiasticall sort, be reassoun 
he was esteemit to be sound in _—s as the sene of a sincére pro- 
fessor of the ghospel, to wit, my lord Uchiltree. Quherefore the 
duke came not to be parliament that day, and this comovit the kin 
in sick sort, that he maid the duke remove to Dalkeith, and the oak 
was commandit to absent himselff: bot quhen he sawe sick apparand 
disgrace, he trauellit be some mediat persouns to mak satisfactioun, 
and this was acceptit. So that peace and concord was then maid be- 
twixt thir twa nobills that was neuer broken heirefter ; quhereat the 
ministrie conceavit sick hafred againes them baith that could neuer 
thairefter be quenchet; and to ratifie the friendship on the earle’s 
accompte, he desyrit the duke to be his gossop, and thus they con- 
tinewit in Christian fauor. 
* At the begyning of the nixt year, becaus the pollitick effaires 
were all at rest, it pleasit the members of court to give eare to cer- 
tane informations maid againes a new erectit societie of ministers, 
¢allit the Presbiterie; sa that the moderators were sumonit to compeit 
before the king and counsal, to produce thair buik of minuts and 
actis, to be seen and considerit ; quhilk was the caus of a grit de- 
missioun and uproare, as fell out heireftir, that sa divydit the spiri- 
tuall estate and temporall estate, as ather of thame haittit uther deid- 
ly, as ye shall heir in the awin place. 
‘ In respect of consanguinitye betwix the king and the duke of 
Guyse, and that he delyttitt in ryding and hunting, thair was some 
Fyne horses sert from France.to his maiestie, as princes uses for the 
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maist part to congratulat ane another, egies with gun poulder 


and bullettis for. his housis of strength, the king thank fullie 
receauit. Bot the ministers of Edinburgh -were heauilye offendit 
thairwith ; and not only they for this caus, but many uthers also ; 
and in particular againes the electioun and nominatiun of Mr. Robert 
Montgumrie to be archbishop of Glasgow ; sa that some of the mi- 
nistrie were banisht, and a certaine minister, at his sermone in Glas- 
gow, was pullit out of the pulpet, and buffittet be the lord of Minto, 
for bakbytting and sclaundering. 

¢ Amang many honors, that the duik of Lennox was decorit with- 
all, and promouit unto be greatt reattis, thare was ane amang the 
rest prejudiciall to his estate, for he was promouit to be greatt 
chalmerlane of Scotland. Bot he consederit nott that the maire men 
of honor be promouit, ather be thair awn procurement or by intyse- 
ment of their counsellars, they are the mair narr to ane great fall, be- 
caus invye is the great minister of popular heads : a indeed this 
office a chamerlane hes sick comissoun to try the inferior estate of 
the people, quhilk for the maist pss is of greater number and pure, 
and may the les suffer anie kind of punishment in bodye and gudes ; 
and thairfore this was one of the special causses of envye conceavit 
againes him amang many uthers ; besyd all this, the ministrie, as I 
tauld you before, hade conceauit ane oppinion, that he was a seducer 
of the king from the establicht relligion, and the nobillitye thoght 
that this great credence and promotioun with the king and in the 
court, was so prejudiciall to thair estate, that as they haue bein ex- 
traordinar correcters of princes’ enormities in Scotland, rather for 
thair awin particulars than for onie gude zeall they haue born to the 
commonweill, the nobillitye and kirk concurrit in sick sort togidder, 
that the ministers first began aforehand to shaw the youth of the 
king to their audienze abusit to the societie of insolent and godles 
strangers. Secondly, that the same strangers were unworthily pro- 
mottit to dignities aboue thair —— and meritts, and thairby 
likely to scourge the pure, quhilk has bein ane odious thing in all 
comon wealthes hadi we ; bot as God, in tyme bygane, hade 
punisht tyranous people to thair shame and confusion, and hade dis- 
apointed all thair intentions ; sa they doubtit not now of his wountit 
mercye, bot he wald executt the lyk in thir dangerous dayes. 

‘ Heirwithall certane unquiett people of the nobillitye, were still 
devysing thair machimations againes the young king and the new 
duik of Lennox, and the new earle of Arrane, how they might shift 
thir three from utheriss seuerally.’ Pp. 284, 


On this side the Tweed, we occasionally wish for an ac- 
companying glossary. The author of this history is unknown ; 
but, since he mentions the marriage of king James as a contem- 
porary event, he must have flourished in 1589. ‘There is every 
2ppearance of his having continued the narrative beyond the 
period to which this copy extends. Even in its present abrupt 
condition, it forms an important accession to the collection of 
the original historians of British affairs, 
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Art. XVI.—Zilements of General History, ancient and modern. 
To which are added a Table of Chronology, and a comparative 
View of ancient and modern Geography. Illustrated by Maps. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


THESE very excellent volumes have been some time before 
us, and we have hesitated so long concerning the degree of at- 
tention, not which they deserve, bat which it was in our power 
to bestow, that further delay is inadmissible; and we must at 
least introduce them to the public and record their merits. 

They consist of Elements which were originally intended for a 
syllabus; but are much fuller thanis requisite for that purpose, 
and form a very clear comprehensive outline of ancient and mo- 
dern history. A truly philosophic spirit pervades every part of 
the work; and the arrangement is so excellent nd ample, 
that the student can easily gain, and preserve,.a very accu- 

‘vate idea not only of the principal events which constitute the 
history of each nation, but of the connexion of each with that 
which forms the principal objett in the zra. 

As the work consists chiefly of a comprehensive outline, we 
were in doubt how far we could engage in a general account of 
it, since it must be obvious that its chict merit consists in the ex- 
celiency of its plan, and the observations occasionally interspers- 
ed. We are now obliged to content ourselves with the delinea- 
tion of this plan; and we cannot employ better words than 
those of the author. 


‘ Two + methods have been followed in giving academical 
lectures on the study of history: the one, a strict chronological ar- 
rangement of events, upon the plan of Turselline’s Epitome; the 
other, a series of disquisitions on the various heads or titles of public 
law, and the doctrines of politics; illustrated by examples drawn 
from ancient and modern history.—Objections occur to both these 
methods: the former furnishes only a dry chronicle of events, which 
nothing connects together but the order of time: the latter is in- 
sufficient for the most important purposes of history, the tracing 
events to their causes, the detection of the springs of human actions, 
the display of the progress of society, “a of the rise and fall of 
states and empires: finally, by confining history to the exemplifica- 
tion of the doctrines of politics, we lose its effect as a school of 
morais. ; 

‘In the following Lectures, we hold a middle course between 
these extremes, and endeavour, by remedying the imperfection of 
each, to unite, if possible, the advantages of both. 

‘ While so much regard is had to chronology as is necessary for 
showing the progress of mankiod in society, and communicating just 
ideas oF the state of the world in all the different ages to which au- 
thentic history extends, we shall, in the delineation of the rise and 
fall of empires and their revolutions, pay more attention to the con- 
rection tadjes than that of time. 
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* In this view, we must reject the common method of arranging 
general history according to epochs or eras. : 

‘ When the world is viewed at any period either of ancient or of 
modern history, we generally observe one nation or empire predomi- 
nant, to whom all the rest bear, as it were, an under part, and to 
whose history we find that the principal events in the annals of other 
nations may be referred from some natural connection. This pre- 
dominant empire or state it is proposed to exhibit to view as the 
principal object, whose history therefore is to be more fully deline- 
ated, while the rest are only incidentally touched when they come to 
have a natural connection with the principal.’ Vol. i. p. 6. 


In pursuance of this plan, our author commences with the 
Grecian history ; for the Jewish belongs to another department 
of academical education. With the Grecians, that of the Egyp- 
tians and Phoenicians is, in the earlier zras, connected; and 
that of the Assyrians is still more remotely connected with the 
m5 peg At a later period, Greece is connected with Persia, 
and is at last lost in the vast mass of the Roman conquests. 

Rome forms the next great historical object, and unites with 
the history of Carthage, at last with that of the Goths, Heruli, 
_ &c., until extinguished by barbarous conquerors. 


‘In the delineation of modern history, the leading objects of at- 
tention are more various ; the scene is oftener changed: nations, too, 
which for a while occupy the chief attention, become for a time sub- 
ordinate, and afterwards reassume their rank as principal: yet the 
same plan is pursued as in the department of ancient history: the 
picture is occupied only by one great object at a time, to which all 
the rest hold an inferior rank, and are taken notice of only when 
connected with the principal. 

‘ Upon the fall of the {Western Empire, the Saracens are the first 
who distinguish themselves by the extension of their conquests, and 
the splendor of their dominion. 

‘ While the Saracens extend their arms in the East and in Africa, 
a new empire of the West is founded by Charlemagne.—The rise and 
progress of the monarchy of the Franks.—The origin of the feudal 
system.—State of the European manners in the age of Charlemagne. 
—Government, arts and sciences, literature. 

* As collateral objects of attention, we survey the remains of the 
Roman empire in the East; the conquests and settlements of the 
Normans ; the foundation and progress of the temporal dominion of 
~ church of Rome; the conquest of Spain by the Saracens.’ 

i. Pp. 10. 


This introduces the British history, with which the Norman is 
soon connected. At the ge od period, the Crusades are ushered 
before us; and the history of the house of Austria, with some col- 


lateral events, engage the historian’s attention; and, about the 
time of the First Edward, the history of Scotland becomes a 
portion of that of England; and from Edward IIJ. to Henry V. 
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the history of France is also interwoven with it. About the 
same period, the affairs of the East are introduced ; and the era 
of the termination of the feudal system of France, and the 
union of Arragon and Castile into one kingdom, is not very dé- 
Stant. ; 

_The history of England is again resumed, with the collateral 
histories, to period of the revival of learning at the end of 
the fifteenth century. The age of Charles V.. unites almost the 
whole of the hi of Europe in one view; but it is after- 
wards so much broken, that we in vain seek for a connecting 
clue. Each country claims, in turn, the historian’s attention. 
The progress of literature is at different periods examined; and 
this abstract is concluded by a survey of the state of the arts 
and sciences, and of the progress of literature, in Europe, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

From this imperfect outline, our author’s general plan may 
be ascertained ; and, in different parts, the histories of other na- 
tions, which we have not room to enumerate, are introduced. 
The comparison of ancient and modern phy is excellent ; 
and the table of chronology (that of Usher) is advantageously 
arranged. The maps, however, are very indifferently executed. 








Art. XVII.—Women : their Condition and Influence in Society. 
By Fos. Alex. Segur. Translated from the French. 2 Vols. 
Small 8vo. 12s. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1803. 


THE relative superiority of the two sexes is a question often 
started, and zealously maintained by the respective partisans of 
each. It has frequently occurred to us, and we have had occa- 
sion to offer our opinions on it : we may here therefore be allow- 
ed to give an abstract of our views. The question cannot, we think, 
be fairly appreciated, nor absolutely decided, unless the educa- 
tion of each sex were, from the beginning, the same.. Of those 
who have passed the same ordeal in their earlier years, it is fair 
to say that some women have equalled, or surpassed, many men: 
but this will not decide the dispute; for, of many women who 
have had a learned education, ‘we have witnessed the literary 
exertions of a few only; and these we prize in proportion to 
their rarity, rather than to their intrinsic excellence. Few 
women have appeared, who possessed a peculiar strength of 
mind, powers Saas inductive reasoning, or that originality 
of thought which leads to discoveries or improvements. Miss 
Carter was nursed in the philosophy of the Porch; and it has 
escaped us, if she has distinguished herself beyond its limits. 
Mrs. Montague can claim only the praise of elegant and polished 
ériticism ; miss Woolstonecraft, of applying modern infidelity 
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and absurd paradoxes to her own sex. Miss Burney and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld possess greater and more varied powers. ‘The former is di- 
stinguished by an elegant fancy ; the latter by a strength of mind 
and originality of thought, very seldom found among her own. 
sex, yet in a degree which would not perhaps have claimed 
any very distinguished notice in ours. In fact, we think very 
highly of this lady’s intellectual talents; and if we were to sub- 
scribe, without reserve, to the warm encomiums of her friends, 
it would make but an individual exception to our remark. Female 
authors are undoubtedly distinguished by an elegant discrimina- 
tion of what is beautiful or disgusting : their taste is correct; 
their imagination lively ; their language easy, free, and polished : 
but we cannot allow them strength of mind, deep reasoning 
powers, nor, in every instance, that firm solid judgement found 
in the other sex. In arrangement, method, and foresight, they 
also often fail. This disquisition is not unsuitable to the present 
work ; forthe object, if it have any, is the relative superiority of 
the sexes. M. Segur is politely inclined to give a higher rank to 
the ladies’ intellectual powers than we can allow; yet we think 
we have admitted all that the best informed of the sex have 
been willing to claim. 

‘Tn the researches which] have made relative to the condition, the 
morals, the passions, and the influence of an oppressed sex, I have 
had no intention to weave a cloak for their errors and their foibles ; 
I have merely attempted to unfold to view the virtues and the quali- 
ficatians with which nature has deigned abundantly to endow them, 
and which contribute to our happiness, even more than to their own. 
It seems as if she had decreed the separation of this part of ourselves, 
with a view to re-union, still more conducive to our gratification, be- 
cause effected through the medium of our affections, our pleasures, 
and our pains. 

‘ Women are, if I may use the expression, another soul of our 
being, which, although enveloped in a separate covering, accords 
mest uniformly with all our sentiments, which they inspire ; with all 
our desires, which they excite and participate; and with all our 
weaknesses, which they can commiserate, without yielding to their 
influence. If man be unhappy, he requires of his soul an energy 
to enable him to support the load of physical sufferings, and of 
moral evils, still more difficult to sustain. But as this assistance 
must originate within himself, it necessarily partakes of the dejection 
which pervades his whole being. Should he resort to his other soul, 
he then feels how much the women deserve his admiration ; these 
women, who approach him in enchanting forms, and administer an 
unexpected balm to his sorrows; and who make him sensible, in 
every particle of his being, that, although they appear distinct from 
himself, yet they are himself nevertheless. He observes these divi- 
nitics of the earth unceasingly near him, who make him anticipate 
consolation, even before it is offered; whom he assents to at once, 
without waiting for the arguments of persuasion ; and who seem to 
him an asylum against all misfortune. 
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* But since, we are éndowed with: cotporeal strength; the- ‘women 
are born to slavery or submission. - Dependent:-on: our poe and 
caprices.;.awaiting the arbitrary decrees dictated to them by the 
forms of government, religion, morality, and the prejudices of ,men ; 
here, adored _as divinities ; there, esteemed as companions apd equals; 
and there again, condemned to servitude and contempt ;_undor all 
these different circumstances we see them still retaining their charac- 
teristic distinctions, submitting with inexhaustible patience, and en- 
during with inconceivable fortitude. Their faults are not augmented 
under the pressure of distress aad humiliation. And which: of our 
— do they not possess? One alone, Anacreon says, has been 

nied them ; and that is prudence. But as they are every where 
led themselves, and never, unless by a temporary usurpation, are 
able to assume the lead of others, they have less inducement to the 
exercise of foresight than the men. Their extreme sensibility, too, 
pleads their apology in this respect. Alive as they are to every im- 

ression that can exeite their feelings, their situation is little calcu- 

ated for the calm exertion of foresight ; but, being always prepared 
je ee themselves up to the suggestions of the moment, they not 
unfrequently pass their lives in alternate action and repentance. Be- 
sides, as prudence is the result of reflexion, aided by experience, and 
solaesalie of experience matured and strengthened by reflexion, 
how should they attain the qualification?’ Vol.i. pP. iv. 


To this we cannot offer the slightest objection; nor can we 
deny their prudence and address. Indeed, when M. Segur 
wishes to demonstrate the equality of the sexes, he rather draws 
the balance between merits and defects, and makes due allow- 
ance for the latter, by the preponderance of other good qualities. 
Where women fail, much is attributed to education, to the de- 
spotic usurpation of men, to custom, and other causes; and it is 
the design of this work to display the real character of the softer 
sex, by examining their condition in various ages of the world. 
At the end of each volume are several little histories, illustrative 
of the different zeras. The tales however, whether interspersed or 
added, are evidently fictitious. The Egyptian tale has not even 
the semblance of authenticity. The Moorish tale is pleasing, but 
not very probable or interesting. In this first volume, the state 
of women is.pursued from Eve.to the irruption of the barba- 
rians, and the establishment of the religion of Mohammed. 

The second volume offers anecdotes drawn from more modern 
periods, when women were associated with chivalry; when 
they were deified and adored. The same principles passed down 
from the agefof Francis I. to that of Louis XIV., and the sex 
were still goddesses; but at this later period we find them 
possessing no very striking claims to superiority. Our own 
Elizabeth, with a strong mind, bred in the school of adversity, 
had her weak moments. Madame Maintenon was prudent, 
rather than able : Catharine, empress of Russia, could boast of 
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an ardent zeal for the welfare of her husband, and his domi- 
nions; but that exemplary action of her hfe— rescuing the 
‘Russian army at Pruth—required ore op ena or address, 


as it was only necessary to bribe a Turkish bashaw. 

From the second volume we shall give our author’s sentiments 
on the literary abilities of the ladies, as, in this part, his opinions 
are better connected than in any other. In general they dre 
widely scattered. 


‘ I think I have already observed that their genius is creativé on! 
in modifications. Their understanding, more subtle than ptofound, 
analyses, defines with more grace than accuracy, with more elegance 
than logic. A woman has never been known to conceive a fine plan 
for a tragedy ; but if the art of Corneille, of Racine, and of Voltaire, 
requires a strength of intellect of which women are perhaps incapa- 
ble, no author, in epistolary composition, antient or modern, hi 
attained, or ever will attain, the enchanting style of madame de Sé. 
vigné. A certain class of romances seems also to belong to them. 
No doubt Florian, in his Galatée, has a singular merit which is his 
own; but it is not the style of madame Riccoboni; it is not that 
peculiar charm, that natural grace, at which the most brilliant under- 
standing cannot arrive ; insomuch, that if that amiable woman had 
been desired to give lessons of her art, it probably would not have 
been in her power to comply with the request. It may be said that 
she herself was not in the secret of her style. 

‘ Thus, even in literature, the departments for each sex are 
marked out by nature. All the energetic ideas are denied to the 
woman ; they think, but they can rarely meditate; they bring to 
perfection, they seize with greater vivacity than we do, all the super- 
ficial relations, which they present with a grace that is peculiar to 
them. As in love they feel better than we, they speak of it with 
more refinement. Suppose that a woman had conceived the plan of 
Rousseau’s romance ; she might perhaps have written some pages of 
the New Heloise ; but would she have attained the sublime and con- 
tinued eloquence of that work? No. Ina word, a woman might 
die like Julia; but she could net write the letter which describes her 
ast moments. That in which women are essentially deficient is re- 
‘flection. The mobility of their minds leads them to change from 
thought to thought, prevents them not only from thoroughly inves- 
tigating, but even from originating those new ideas which, in the 
head of a man, arise from those already conceived ; and even that 
rapid facility with which they seize all the engaging details which 
please them, causes them to abandon the fictions which we shall have 
culled after them. I imagine I see bees fiying from flower to flower, 
collecting from them the juices which satisfy their wants, and soon, 
proud of their easy conquest, flying away again, and leaving the 
flower to the favoured lover, who shall place it in a garland for his 
mustress. 

* I should still have to speak of benevolence, and compassion ; to 
inquire whether we or the women experience, exercise these two sen- 
timents the best. But respecting this question there can be no dif: 
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ference of opinion. Women, feeling the distresses, which they wit- 
ness, with greater acuteness and promptitude than we do, must na- 
turally lament them more. We have humanity; they, more -tender- 
hearted, have compassion. The slightest complaint distresses their 
ear; an insignificant wound shocks their sight. It seems as if their 
destination on earth were to sooth and succour. Attracted toyr7ards 
the unfortunate, whet we ere only moved with their cries, they 
have already afforded relief whilst we still hesitate to fly to their 
assistance. 

* I think I have proved that as mothers, lovers, susceptible and 
compassionate beings, the women have the superiority over us. I 
have even mentioned that in affairs for which they seem less adapted, 
as in the art of governing, some of them have displayed talents which 

. might have done honour to the greatest kings. But these particu- 
lar examples evince nothing with respect to the aggregate. Every 
thing tends to recal them to the destination for which nature has in- 
tended them, and every thing seems to prescribe to us not to com- 
pare ourselves with them, except in the duties and the sentiments 
which are common to both sexes.’ Vol. ii. p. 42. 


The anecdotes or histories of this volume are chiefly taken 
from the dissipated unprincipled period of Louis XIV.—The 
adventure, however, of the Petite Maison might form a good 
plot for a comedy. 

The third volume chiefly relates to the conduct of women 
during the revolution ; and it must be allowed that the heroism, 
the resolution, and the tenderness of the sex, were admirabi 
displayed in many instances. The Swedish novel of Zanhilda, 
at the conclusion, is entertaining and interesting, but it is 
not in the first rank of similar productions. At the end of 
each volume, some explanatory notes are subjoined. 

On the whole, we find in this work no considerable share 
ef merit. The greater part consists of flimsy anecdotes: the 
reasoning is weak and inconclusive; nor can we find an apology 
for the author, except that, in his zeal for the honour of the sex 
- checked his own powers, that he might not seem to excap 

em. 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 18.—An Answer to Mr. Pitt?s Attack upon Earl St. Vincent, 
and the Admiralty, in his Motion for an Enguiry into the State of the 
Naval Defence of the Country, on the 15th of March, 1804. 
Sve.’ Is. 6d. bers. 1804. 


A great part of this pamphlet is, in a more important national 
view, irrelevant to the question. Party-men will only contend whe- 
ther the exertions of lord St. Vincent’s or lord Spencer’s board were 
more active in fitting out ships of war, or procuring seamen? The great 
questions are, What force is sufficient to oppose the Corsican’s flotilla, 
and of what nature should be the most effectual force? The author 
contends that line-of-battle ships and frigates are the most proper 
vessels; but that, if gun-boats be necessary, a sufficient number are 
provided. One objection will in a moment occur: the wind, which 
alone can impel line-of-battle ships, cannot be commanded ; and cor- 
sequently there are circumstances when boats with sweeps can avoid 
them. Is the author, too, so little of a seaman, as not to know that a 
number of gun-boats, in a calm, may attempt to board a ship of tLe 
line ? We believe indeed, that, however glossed over the fact is, thata 
sufficient number of gun boats were not provided ; and we know, that, 
after Mr. Pitt’s speech, the orders in the private yards were much 
more numerous than before. We are acquainted with several con- 
tracts made in yards where a king's ship had never been built. This 
is a virtual confession of some former inattention. We mean not 
to lessen earl St. Vincent’s character, of which we have a high .opi- 
nion ; but, confiding, as he naturally does, in British valour and 
Gritish seamanship, we apprehend that he too much despised the 

mosquito flect.’—Mosquitoes, though they will not kill, may sting. 


Art. 19.—Audi alteram Partem : or the real Situation of the Navy of 
Great Britain at the Period of Lord St. Vincent’s Resignation ; be- 
ing a Reply to the Mistatements of “ An Answer to Mr. Pitt’s At- 
tack upon Earl St. Vincent and the Admiralty ;”? also containing the 
Substance of a suppressed Pamphlet on the same Subject. By an Officer 
of His Majesty’s Navy. 8vo. 1s.6d. Budd. 1804. 


This most excellent ee god pamphlet seems to speak the lan- 
guage of truth; and indeed some of the facts are so striking and so 
strongly urged, that no defender of earl St. Vincent can argue the 
cause successfully, without first effectually removing such powerful 
impediments. These facts chiefly relate to the errors of earl St. 


Vincent’s board, in not only gg the supply of stores, but 
even selling at the peace a great part o 


the former stock, which is 
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said to have found its way into the arsenal at Brest. They relate to 
the imperfect fitting and manning the fleet, reducing the number of 
shipwrights, and cramping, in every other manner, the national de- 
fence. It is with great pain that we see such facts so forcibly urged; 


and, should no effectual decisive contradiction appear, they must be- 


considered as admitted. It is in vain to call this.a party pamphlet, 
and to affect contempt. It pretends to facts, and, should they be 
true, must lead to general condemnation. 


Art. 20.—An Appeal to the People of the United Kingdoms against the 
insatiable Ambition of Bonaparte, preceded by a Viadication of their 
Character, with reference to the Peace of Amiens. 8v2.. 43. sewed. 
Mawman. 1804. 


This appears to us (the Corsican’s opinion will probably differ) a 
calm dispassionate representation of the conduct f England in their 
negotiations with Bonaparte. It might have béen more forcible, had 
it been less diffuse ; but those who will follow the whole tenor of the 
reasoning, must, we think, be convinced.—T he appeal at the end is 
truly animated and patriotic. 


Art. 21.—/ Dive into Bonaparte’s Councils, on his projected Invasion 
of Old England. By Thomas Martyn, Author of a Work on Shells, 
and other Subjects in Natural History, Fc. 8vo. 2s.Gd. Faulder. 
1804. 


Our veteran’s object is to inspire animation, and prevent dismay or 
confusion, should the Corsican dare to execute his threats. he 
chief design of the present publication is to point out the probability, 
that, with a great attempt near’ the metropolis, some inferior de- 
scents may take place in Devonshire, Dorsetshire and Norfolk, or 
Lincolnshire. —‘ annsient forearmed!’—T he author’s address to 
the volunteers, in the conclusion, is patriotic and excellent. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 22.—Practical Observations on the Treatment of Strictures in the 
Urethra, and in the Esophagus. By Everard Home, Esq. F. R.S. 
Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. Vol. II. 8vo. ‘Is. Boards. 
G. and W. Nicol. 1808. 


We have forrmerly noticed this subject, and had occasion to speak, 
with respect, of our author’s plan of arming a bougie with caustic, 
a method which we can now praise from our own experience. Mr. 
Home gives many instances of its utility; and his remarks on the 
most successful method of introducing bougies demand our commen- 
dation. The practical observations on the distinctions between those 
diseases which, though apparently general, arise from these strictures 
alone, and diseases seemingly of the urethra only, but which have in 
reality a more distant or a more common source, merit considerable at- 
tention, Many substances taken into the stomach will produce an irri- 
tation so great on the urethra, as to resemble the effects of stricture. 
One of these is ginger. Gout sometimes produces a similar effect ; 
but this cause is not mentioned by Mr. Home, probably because it 
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has been supposed to act on the neck of the bladder. The local sti- 
muli in the neighbouring parts are more generally known as causes 
of such irritation. 

The effects of long continued stricture are next noticed; but these 
we need not enlarge on ; nor indeed, in a popular work, would it be 
proper. We may mention, however, a singular case of a rupture of 
the bladder, in consequence of a total suppression of urine from stric- 
ture. Various causes of stricture are next enumerated; and these 
are followed by an account of other diseases which it has produced. 
A very singular symptom of stricture is a fit of ague; and indeed 
so acutcly sensible is the internal surface of the urethra, that intro- 
ducing a catheter will often bring on shivering. In one very curious 
case, detailed by the patient with peculiar simplicity and propriety, 
the armed caustic when it acted on the contracted part would very 
generally bring on a fit of ague; a circumstance that might lead to 
some important pathologic consequences. One unexpected effect of 
stricture is erysipelas; and another, equally peculiar, is a diseased state 
of the surface of the tongue. Various other consequences or conco- 
mitancies are here enumerated ; and, on the whole, we consider this 
work as a practical one of peculiar utility on the subject of which it 
treats. 

Strictures in the esophagus are not so varied in their effects or 
their symptoms. The true stricture is produced by an amg 4 
fold of the inner membrane, nearly opposite the cricoid cartilage. 
thickening of the membrane of the esophagus, and an ulcer in this 
part, resemble in their symptoms the true stricture. An ulcer is usu- 
ally situated on the posterior part of the gullet, which lies on the ver- 
tebre of the neck. The true stricture is relieved and often cured by 
a bougie, sometimes without the assistance of the caustic, but occa- 
sionally requiring that the bougie should be armed. 1f the tongue be 
protruded, and. kept steadily at its utmost extension, with a recum- 
bent chin, the parts are fixed, and the instrument can be introduced 
with more ease. 


-© When a bougie is passed with a view to determine the nature of 
the complaint, and it passes down to the distance of eight inches, 
measuring from the cutting edge of the front teeth in the upper jaw, 
the surgeon may be satisfied that it has gone beyond the usual seat 
of stricture; and if it is brought back without any resistance, he may 
conclude, that the aperture of the esophagus considerably exceeds 
the size of the bougie which had been used. But if the hougie stops 
at the distance of 6 and ¢ inches, or even lower, he is fo retain it 
there with an uniform steady pressure for half a minute, so as to re- 
ceive on its point an impression of the surface to which it was op- 
posed. If the end of the bougie retains its natural form, or nearly 
so, and there is an indentation like the mark of a chord on its side, 
whether all round or only partially, he may decide that the disease is 
a stricture ; but if, on the other hand, the bougie s without any 
difficulty to the distance of 7} inches, and when brought back the 
point has an irregular jagged surface, it is equally clear that the dis- 
ease is an ulcer on the posterior surface of the cesophagus. 

‘ Where strictures of the esophagus have been of long continu- 

















drice, ulceration takes place on the side of the stricture next the sto- 
mach. This may arise froni different causes which are not at preserit 
ascertained; among the number may be the efforts in retching, which 
frequently come on, and must strain tliose parts already deprived of 
their natural actions, and of the benefit of the secretions by which 
they are lubricated in a healthy state. When such ulceration takes 
place, the characters of the original disease are lost ; and when the. 
ulceration has extended upwards, the stricture itself is destroyed. A 

bougie passed under such circumstances will, in general, have its point 

entangled in the ulcer; and when so skilfully directed, as to go down 

into the cesophagus, it will meet with a difficulty while it is passing 

from the ulcerated termination of the sound cesophagus, and again 

where it leaves the ulcer and re-enters the sound esophagus below ;. 
and in its return there will be two parts at which a resistance is felt. 

This may mislead the most accurate observer, and create a belief 
in his mind that there are two strictures; whereas in fact there is none, 

but an ulcer of some extent, and a power of contraction in the upper 

and lower extremities of the cesophagus, where they terminate in the 

ulcer.” Vol. ii. p. 400. 


Some observations on a stricture in the rectum conclude the vo- 
umes 


Art. 23.—The modern Practice of Physic, which points out the Causes, 
Characters, Symptoms, | nso morbid Appearances and improved 
Method of treating the Diseases of all Climates. By Robert Thomas. 
M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. Boards. Murray. - 


_ We greatly regret that accidental circumstances should have de- 
layed our noticing this work. We have read it with great satisfac- 
tion, and think it a very concise, but judicious, abstract of the prac- 
tice of medicine. Our author follows the order of Dr. Cullen: his 
descriptions of diseases are clear and characteristic, his remedies ap- 
propriate and well chosen. As these volumes chiefly contain the com- 
mon doctrines, we need not enlarge on them. Dr. Thomas has prac- 
tised in the West Indies; and his description of the yellow fever is 
peculiarly accurate. He disapproves of bleeding, and prefers the use 
of calomel. We find a very good remedy for the malignant angina. 
Two small tea-spoonfuls of ew pepper, with a tea~spoonful of 
salt, are infused in half a pint of boiling water, with as much vinegar; 
for an hour. The dose is two table-spoonfuls every half hour. We 
have more confidence in this remedy, as we have often experienced the 
good effects of biting the corns of black pepper.—Some neat formulz 
are added ia the margin: but these offer nothing particularly new or 
important. : 


Art. 24.—Medical Ethics; or, a Code of Institutes and Precepts, 
adapted to the professional Conduct of Physicians and Surgeons, 1. La 
Hospital Practice,—2. In private or gén-ral Practice-—%. In relation 
to Apothecaries;—4. In Cases which may require a Knowledge of 
Law. To which is added an Appendix ; containing a Discourse on 
Hospital Duties ; also Notes and Illustrations. By Thomas Percival, 
M.D. Se. 80. - 5s. Boards. Bickerstaff. 1803. 


We have already noticed this work in its earlier state, when it was not 
Crir. Ray. Vol. 2. dugust, 1804. zt 
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in the strictest sense a publication ; and it then received our warmest 

and most unreserved commendation. We have again read it, with ad- 

ditional pleasure. Some notes and illustrations are added ; and, if our 
inemory do not deceive us, the part which relates to forensic medi- 
éine is at least enlarged. 

Arr. 25.—A Treatise on the Cowspox, containing the History of Vaccine 
Tnotulation ; and an Account of the various Publications which have 
— on that Salject in Great Britain, and other Parts of the 
World. By John Rinz, Member of the Royal College of Surgecns. 
Part Il, 8vo. %3s. Boards: Carpenter. 1804. 

In this second part, Mr. Ring’ continues his history of vaccina- 
tion to May 1803, and gives a very particular account of the = 4 
tice in every part of the world. The extent of this new mode of pre- 
servation from the smafl pox is truly astonishing ; and its success has 
Hithe:to been unexainpled, and, we believe, uninterrupted. These an- 
nals will, at a future period, be more interesting than at present, since 
the facts are now within our memory and our reach. At a future pe- 
riod, they may not be so easily attained. 


Arr. 26.—Anchropolozy 3 or the Natural History of Man: with a 
comparative View of the Sirusture and Functions of animated Beings 
ia general. By William Blair, Member of the College of Surgeons, Se. 


8vo. 5 Boards. Longman and Rees. 1803. 
This little work, intended by the author asa sy//abws for his lec- 


tures, displays a very considerable and comprehensive knowledge of 
the whole system of nature. Mr. Blair’s views are extensive and cor- 
rect; and, from this outline, we have formed a very advantageous idez 
of his course. A work of this kind admits not of particular observa- 
tions or extracts: it can be best understood by those who have an 
opportunity of hearing the author’s ilfustrattons. 


Art. 27.—A Geacral System of Neture, through the three grand Kirg- 
doms of Animals, Vegetables and Minerals, systematically divided into 
their several Classes, Orders, Genera, Species and V arieties, with their 
Hatitations, Manners, ‘Sc. Translated from Gmelin’s last Edition of 
the celebrated Systema Nature by Sir Charles Linné. Amended anil 
enlarged by the Improvements and Discoveries of later Naturalists and 
Societies, with appropriate Copper-plates; By William Turton, M. D: 
Author of the Medical Glossary. Vol. V. 800.. 12s. Gdi Boards. 
Lackington and Co; 

The first volume of the Vegetable Kingdom, the fifth of the trans- 
‘ation of the Systern of Nature, extend to the end of the thirteenth 
class, polyandria. ‘Fhe translator has executed his task with suffhi-_ 
vient hdelity, and has new indulged us with a few of the origimal refe- 
rences; yet, on the whole, these seem to be partially selected, and 
sometimes arbitrarily introduced. ‘The references to Jacquin’s Icones 
Piantarun, and occasionally to Wildenow’s enlarged edition ef the Spe- 
cies Plantaram, revder, however, this translation more valuable than 
those of the preceding volumes. To these Dr. Turton has also added 
references to the later works of English naturalists. The plates are 
flucttative of the different parts of a vegetable. 
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Art. 28.—An entire new and original Work, being a complete Treatise 
upon Spine Pedum, containing several important Discoveries, Illus- 
trated with Copper-plates. By Heyman Lyon, Ciiropedist. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. Boards.. Longman aad Recs. : 
The author may with great propriety call this an original work, 

for we believe no other exists on the subject. Numerous, however, 
are the formule, in various authors, for these painful excrescences, 
since spine pedum means only corss, The author distinguishes dif- 
ferent kinds of these spines, some of which are callosities only, thick- 
enings of the cuticle: and these are the corns which have given repu- 
tation to so many different applications. The true corn will not, he 
thinks, be cured without extraction; and he is probébly right. ‘The 
credit of the operation has been sullied by its being often unsuccess- 
ful. It cutalaly requires, in many cases, a repetition, though it may 
at last succeed. In many instances, however, it succeeds on the first 
trial; and the corn never returns, 


POETRY. 


Art. 29.—The Works of Samuel Butler. With a Preface, biographical 
and critical. By Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. And pee a by J. 
Aikin, M.D. 2 Vols. 12mo. Small Paper 14s. Large Paper 
114s. Boards. Kearsley. 18083, 

We have already had occasion to remark with applause the pro- 
ae of Dr. Aikin in the re-publication of Johnson’s edition of the 


nglish Poets. Yet we should have preferred a less entire re-impres- 
sion. The minor poets are hastening to the pool of oblivion. 


* Come vogliono alzar per l’aria i voli, 
Non han poi forza, che’l peso sostegna,’ 


Their reputation would now be favoured by the suppression of their 
feebler productions. An anthology of their beauties would be 
handed about more than such huge basketfuls of flowers and weeds, 
Nor are the latter poets, whom Johnson preferred, equal to their 
elder predecessors, whom he omitted, 

Butler himself would not suffer by severe abridgement s although 
we are far from maintaining that he ought not to be preserved entire. 
He had much learning, considerable wit, and little fancy ; which is 
ance the attributes of a poet in the inversely-desirable propor- 
tions. is works abound more with good sense than with good 
lines, and owe to the matter, not to the form, what power of amusing 
they retain: but of this matter tliere is always too much; like dilute 
liquids, it palls on the taste, and spills its mawkish exuberance above, 
about, and underneath the pots provided for its reception. Let any 
man draw his pen only across all those passages in Hudibras which 
are wholly ie to the narrative, and which contain no- valuable 
thought, no picturesque description, and no posture-masteries of dic- 
tion; and he will have obliterated the greater half of the poem, 
Butler’s bes: works are his prose works: the characters, though 
rather literary than ethic, are more stimulant than those of Tiheo- 
phrastus. : 

* Dr. Johnson’s criticism on Butler’s verses is sarely a model of jr st 
212 
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appreciation and precise expression. We do not sympathise with 
Dr. Aikin’s apologetic remarks ; probably because we cannot detect 
the arguments on which they are founded. These remarks consti- 
tute the chief peculiarity of the present edition. 


Arr. 30.—Nuge pottice. By F. Sayers, M.D. 80, 1s. Cadell 
, and Biaties. 1803. 


These Poetic Trifles, as they are modestly entitled, consist partly 
of translations from the learned languages, and partly of original 
compositions of acomic or satiric cast. This circumstance pro- 
bably induced the author to avoid including them in the recent re- 
publication of his poems. P 

From the exquisitely well translated epithalamium of Catullus on 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, we shall extract the episode of 
Ariadne. 

¢ Entranc’d in woe see Ariadne stand, 

Alone, abandon’d, on the sea-dash’d strand, 

Fresh from her couch where floating dreams of night 

Had spread their painted visions to tee sight, 

She fondly trusts that still they mock her view, 

And scarce believes her misery is true ; 

Mean time her lover, hastening from the shore, 

Skims the green waves, and x be the dripping oar ; 

Fixt to the earth, she views with streaming eyes 

The distant sail, and deeper pangs arise ; 

The glittering fillet of her golden hair, 

Her thin-spun veil light-dancing in the air, 

The slender zone her snowy breast that binds, 

Fall at her feet the sport of eddying winds ; 

Nor veil nor zone attract her fixed sight, 

Deep-plung’d in grief, she marks but Theseus’ flight ; 

With him ae mf still strives the waves to ride, 
Cleaves to his lips, and lingers by his side. 
Thrice-wretched woman ! hated be the hour 
When first thy lover trod the Cretan shore ! 
When first, self-doom’d, he fearless rush’d to save 
The youth of Athens from th’ untimely grave. 
In Minos’ glittering courts the hero stands, 
A towering god amidst his blooming bands, 
Fair Ariadne sees him, sees and loves, 
O’er every charm her youthful fancy roves, 
Her heart drinks deep th’ intoxicating fire 
Of giddy passion and of warm desire, 
Fair son of Venus, dear, tormenting boy, 
Who light’st, ’midst human woes, the oop of joy, 
How ¢ould’st thou, cruel, plunge so deep thy a 
And triumph fiercely o’er a virgin heart ?— 
Soft is the lustre of her pensive eyes, 
Her labouring bosom heaves with frequent sighs, 
Her hurried slumbers unknown terrors break, 
And livid paleness creeps across her cheek ; 
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But most, when Theseus braves the doubtful fight, 
Her sinking spirits sicken with affright, 

To every aiding god, in deep despair, 

She vows her gifts and breathes the fervent prayer— 
Her prayer is heard—As raging storm-winds sweep 
The pine uprooted from the rocky steep, 
Dash the firm oak to earth, and rapid bear 

Its twisted branches in the whirling air: 

Thus with resistless force the youth assails 

The blood-stain’d monster; now no more avails 
The chilling terror of his hideous form, 

He bends, he flies before th’ impetuous storm : 

In vain he flies; the hero swift pursues, 

With glowing heart th’ auspicious fight renews, 
With sinewy arm quick ends the glorious strife, 
‘The monster falls, and groaning yields his life ; 
Thro’ the dark maze the victor tracks his way, 
And the thin clue restores him to the day— 

But let us turn from scenes of brighter hue, 

Nor tell how swift the golden minutes flew, 
Whilst Ariadne, borne to Naxos’ shore, 

Liv’d but to love, till that detested hour, 

When the false youth forsook his blooming bride, 
And broke the sacred bonds which love has tied. 
From her pale lips indignant accents burst, 

Whilst her heart shudder’d at the deed accurst ; 
Now with fleet step she climbs the mountain-brow, 
And wistful gazes on the deep below, 

Now wildly rushes ’midst the weltering surge, 
And calls on Theseus from the ocean’s verge ; 
Dash’d by the frothy waves, forlora and faint, 
Mixt with deep sobs, she breathes the fond complaint ; 
** Perfidious man, for thee I left my home, 

** Faithful to follow where thy steps should roam, 
** For thee forsook a tender mother’s arms, 

** And blushing doom’d to thee my virgin charms; 
§* Could no soft ties that cruel bosom move? 

** No fond endearments win thy constant love ? 

** Was it for this thy solemn vows were sworn ? 

** Vows that are now become thy jest, thy scorn? 
** Fondly I hop’d, to Hymen’s temple led 

* By sportive trains, to share thy nuptial bed— 
But every hope and every joy is dead— . 
** Base is thy sex, ye woo but to betray, 

** Nor oaths nor gods impede your daring way, 

“ Still, still ye flatter, till enjoyment cloys, 

“ And the tale that won us, then ethics 

** But thou art doubly base—twas I who spar’d 

* Thy life, thy glory—what is my reward ? 

** For this thow leav’st me on a desert land, 
 Ling’ring to perish, where no pious hapd 
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* The last sad duties to my corse shall pay—~ 

“ Of wolves, of vultures I am doom’d the prey, 

“ Ah! did a Lybian [Lityan] tygress give thee birth ? 
“ Or raging ocean cast thee upon earth ! 

“* Whence, whence thy monster-race, that thus repays 
“Che gift of life? the boon of gilded days? 

** What if, obedient to thy sire’s command, 

** Thou fear’d’st to lead me to thy native land, 

“‘ Thy wife confest ; ah! why for ever leave 

“ Her who had followed as thy humblest slave ? 

“ Her to whom every office had been dear, 

“« That serv’d thy wants to ease, thy life to cheer ? 

‘** But why unheeded to the wandering air 

“* Thus pour my woes and breathe the fruitless prayer ? 
“ Far o’er the swelling waves the bark is fled, 

** And all around is desolate and sad ; 

* Denied to me the wretch’s last relief, 

** Unheard I mourn, unpitied sink in grief. 

*¢ Thou potent god! ah! would thy thundering hand 
** Had dash’d the traitorous vessel on the strand ! 

** Would the deceitful youth who veil’d by art, 

** By graces veil’d the treachery of his heart, 

“« Had sunk unheeded in the heaving sea, 

* Nor doom’d this faithful breast to misery !— 

** Where shall 1 turn me? sce the wide spread main 

“« Forever bars me from the Cretan plain, 

** Or would a parent’s arms receive a child, 

“* Lost to all shame, by kindred blood detil’d ? 

“* No, wretch,—go seek thy faithful lover’s breast, 

** Fall at his feet and sue to be carest— 

** Distracting thought !—where’er my eyes are cast, 
“ No hope is seen—the hour of joy is past ; 

* Thick o’er my heart increasing horrors roll, 

** And death alone can calm my struggling soul ; 

** But ere these limbs shall fail in wild affrizht, 

« Ere my dim eyes shall close in endless night, 

** I hail the Furnes with a holy dread, 

« And call down vengeance on the perjurer’s head.”— 
She ceas’d—in wrath th’ appalling sisters rise, 

Jove bows assent, and rocks the solid skies; 

Earth trembles, ocean heaves, and heaven’s bright flames 
Quivering confirm the mandate he proclaims.’ P. 3. 


The most original, most humorous, and most remarkable poem 
contained in this pamphlet, is certainly the fragment inscribed Jack 
the Giant-killer. It narrates a ludicrous popular tale of the English, 
in a manner 80 closely resembling that of Homer, that almost every 
line seems a translation of some. passage in the Iliad or Odyssey. It 
would convulse a pedant with laughter. The picturesque circum- 
stantiality of description, the undress compe of character, and the 


talkativeness of Homer are perfectly hit off, or rather parodied in 
this composition, which has for its object to satirise or caricature 
the ana’ogous tone of narration employed in the Luise of Voss, and 
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the Herman and Dorothea of Gothe. We enjoy the satire. We 
do not feel the viciousness of the manner satirised. Why should not 
the style of the Odyssey be applied to the delineation of the manners 
of common life? Is the behaviour of the heroes there at all of an 
heroic cast? or has not this style again been successfully applied to 
common subjects by Theocritus in his Idyls? Is bucolic scenery 
and ordinary nature never to be copied by the poet, as if he took a 
pleasure in his topic? Gay has lessened the effect of his pastorals, 
by.accompanying them with a perpetual sneer at the manners and 
personages he is describing: this destroys the sympathy and conse- 
quently the interest, of the reader. it is the merit of the Homeric 
style to be peculiarly plastic; to be applicable with equal felicity to 
comic or tragic narrative, to low or lofty description, to the jests 
of buffoonery, or the dialogues of the gods. While our author 
affects to be langhing at this Homeric kind of writing, as practised 
by certain moderns, we trust he is really teaching the art of intro- 
ducing it into our literature with effect. 

_ The sonnets, songs, and epigrams, inelude several satiric imita- 
tions of modern writers. Perhaps the following is ome of the most 
fortunate and ridiculous. 


‘TO MY GREAT UNCLE, JOSEPH WIGGINS, ESQ. 


* How did I love my dear great-uncle Joe, 
He was so good to me—upon his stick 
Ele’d make me ride a horse-back—oit, gee-o! 
O! he would teach me many a monkey trick. 
‘ Tull often would he give me halfpence bright, 
And stuff my pockets too with pippins sour ; 
Did tart, or cake attract my youthful sight, 
Uncle would pay for all I could devour. 


* But he is gone—and I no halfpence see, 
Around the fruit-stall wistful still I go, 
Nor tart nor cake, alas! is made for me— 
I'll sit me down and weep for uncle Joe. 


* But he will come not should I ever weep ; 
No matter—I shall cry myself to sleep.’ P. 35. 


We have chiefly to find fault with the thinness of the pamphlet, 
and the inconsiderable accumulation of new compositions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Arr. 31.—A General Histor; of Inland Navigation, foreign and do- 


mestic : containing a complete Account of the Canals already executed: in 
England, with Considzrations on those projected 3 abridged from the 
. Quarto Edition, and continued to the present Time. By J. Phillips. 
Lhe Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Taylor. 1804, 
To expatiate on the utility of communications by water would be 
now useless or impertinent; again to repeat our commendation of this 
history of inland navigation, unnecessary. Many of the less important 
perts of the quarto edition are, in this more compressed form, omit- 
ed; and the history of canal navigation is continued to the gra of the 
present publication—the end of iast year. 
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Art. 32.—Observations, chiefly lithological, made in a five Weeks? 
Tour to the principal Lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 8vo. 
Ss. Ostel. 1804. 


The result of this little hasty glance leads us to regret that the 
author’s stay had not been longer. He is well acquainted with 
natural history, and has pursued the works of nature in other countries 
besides Great Britain ; but he had little time to spend in each place, 
so that his remarks are short, rapid, and miscellaneous. His obser- 
vations on jade, and on granite, show him to be well acquainted 
with the subject of mineralogy ; and his description of the contents 
of the principal mountains, from Mr. Hutton of Keswick, contains 
some exccllent hints for future mineralogical travellers. On the whole, 
this will be an entertaining little work for the philosopher, and should 
form a part of his package in his travels to the ions for it con- 
tains, independent of the mineralogical remarks, an account of some 
less common plants, and some of the birds of this mountainous region. 
The contrast between the lakes of hills and of lower countries is 
ingenious, and in some measure new. 


Art. 33.—Flowers of Literature ; for 1803: or characteristic Sketches 
of human Nature and modern Manners. To which are added, a genes 
ral View of Literature during that Period; Portraits and biographi- 
cal Notices of eminent literary Characters. With Notes, historical, cri+ 
tical, and explanatory. By the Rev. F. Prevost, and F. Blagdon, Esq. 
Svo. 6s. Boards. Crosby andCo. 1804. 

This is the second volume of a work whose first appearance we 
hailed with applause. In the continuation, we find some changes 
which do not always claim our approbation. As a compilation, it 

ossesses all the merit of its predecessor; but the titles of the works, 
hem which the different passages are selected, appear only ‘in the in- 
dex, which, for a collection—the companion of an idle, ~e hour— 
is often inconvenient. ‘ 

The frontispiece is adcrned with the portraits of Dr. Darwin, Mr. 
Cooper, miss Seward, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Colman, junior. Of each, 
a slight biographical sketch is prefixed. Al), however, is fulsome 
praise ; and, in some parts, we are reminded of the poet’s decision— 


* Praise, undeserv’d, is censure in disguise. 


The introduction, containing ‘a general and rapid view of the state 
and progress of literature foreign and domestic for 1802 and 1803,’ 
is divided into classes. These contain the ‘novellists,’ the ‘dra- 
re@tists,’ ‘biographers,’ ‘ writers of memoirs,’ ‘ historians,’ ‘ tourists,” 
and ‘poets.’ The list, under cach head, is very i and, tos- 


gether, they cannot even fill the department of polite literature—for 
where are the critics? where the essayists ?—In the characters of the 
different authors, we find the same mawkish flattery which distin- 
guished the lives. Censure js sparingly interspersed; and the castiga- 
tien of folly and indecorum is so mild, as to Jese its poignancy and 
effect. When seated in the critical chair, our authors are unwilling 
to abdicate the throne ; for we have at the end a slight character of 
the works from which their pages are principally selected. In short, 
we can praise only their compilation—by far the greater part of the . 
werk—which will amuse, sometimes not unprofitably, an idle hour. 





